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The Preface, 
S281 Oung and vain perſons, though per- 
IM @f haps they marry not primarily and 

» Oe onely on purpoſe to get Children, 
= much leſs to get ſuch as may be fit 
for ſome one particular vocation 3 'yet having 
Children, they diſpoſe of them as well as they 
can according to their refpedtive inclinations : 
Even fo, althongh I wrote thele ſheets but to'rid 
my head of ſo many troubleſome conceits, and 
not to apply them to thetiſe of any one particu- 
lar People or Concernment 3 yet now they are 
born, and that their Birth happened to be abbut 
the time-of the Duke of Ormond's going Lord 
Lieutenant int6-Treland, T thought they might be 
as proper for the conſideration of that place, as 
of any other, though  Petinps of. effect. _ 
enough many. 

FrejJand a place \ which muſt have ſo great an 
Army kept up in it, as may make the Iriſh deſift 
from "Join ng't emſelyes or the Engliſh harm by 
the facnre Rebellions. And this vreat Army 
A 2 mulſt 
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muſt occaſion great. and heavy Eeavies upon' a 
poor people and waſted:Conntrey ;'it-is there- 
fore not amiſs that Ireland ſhould underſtand the 
nature and meaſure-of Taxes and Contributions. 

2. The Pariſhes of Ireland do much want Re- 
gulation, by uniting and dividing them: ; ſo as 
to make them fit Encloſures wherein to plant 
the Goſpel-: wherefore what I have ſaid as to the- 
danger of ſupernumerary Miniſters, may alſo be 
{eaſonable there, when the new Geograpy we 
expect of that Hand ſhall have afforded means 
for the Regulation abovementioned. 

'3- The great plenty of 1re/and will butundo - 
it, unleſs a way be found for advantageous Ex- 
 portations, the which will depend upon the due 
meaſure of Cuſtom-and Excize here treated.on. 

4. .Stnee Ireland. is under-peopled' in the 
whole; and:ſince the Government there can.ne- 
ver be ſafe without chargeable Armies, until the 
major Part of, the Inhabitants be Engliſh, whe- 
ther 'by carrying: over: theſe. ,' or withdrawing 
the other ; 1 think there can be no. better. en- 
couragement to' draw Engliſh thither then to 
let them-know,. that the Kings Revenue: being 
above £part of the whole Wealth, Rent, and 
ma of the Nation; that the Pablick Charge 
ITY 
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in the next Ape will be no-more felt there then: 


that of 'Tythes #® here ; and that as the Kings 
Revenue cnereaſes, ſo-the cauſes of his Expence 
wall decreale proportionably, which is a double 
advantage. 

. 6. The employing the Beggars in England 
about mending the High-wayes, and making 


Rivers Navigable will make the Wool and Cat- 


tle of. Ireland vend the better. 

7- Fhe full-underſtanding of the nature of 
Money ; the <fteQs of the various ſpecies of 
Coins, and of their uncertain values, as alſo of 
raifing or embaſing them, isa learning moſt pro- 
perfor Ireland, which hathibeen lately muchand 
often abuſed for the wantof it: 


8. Since Lands are worth. but ſix or ſeven years | 


purchaſe, and yet: twenty. years juſt croſs the 
Channel, *twere good'the people of Ireland 


knew the reaſons of. it at a. time when there 1 is 


means of- help. 

- Laſtly,if any man hath any Notions which pro- 
bably may be good for Ireland;he may with moſt 
advantage expoſe them:to publick examination 
now, when the Duke of Ormond is Chiet Gover 
nour : for, 


2. His pag: knows that Countrey perfe&ly 


well;. 
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The. Preface.. 
well, as well in times and matters of Peace as 
War, and underſtands the Intereſts, as well of 
particular perſons, as of all and every facons 
and parties ſtruggling with each other in that 
Kingdom 3 underſtanding withall the ſtate of 
Englatd, and alfo of ſeyeral Forreign Nations, 
with reference to Ireland. 

2. His Grace hath given freſh demonſtration of 
his care ofan Engliſh Intereſt ia Ireland,and of his 
wiſdom 1n reconciling the ſeveral croſs concern- 
mentsthere ſo far as theſame is poflible. - 

3: His Graces Eſtate in Lands there is the great- 
eſt that ever was in Irelazd, and conſequently he 
1s out of the danger incident to thole Proreges, 
againſt whom Cambden ayes, Hibernia eft ſemper 
querula ;, there being no reaſon for ones getting 
more Land, who hathalready-the moſt of any. 

A- Whereas ſome chief Gavernours who haye 
gone into Ireland, chiefly to repair or raiſe for- 
tunes, have withdrawn themſelves again when 
their work hath beerrdone, not abiding the cla- 
morsand cemplaints of the people afterwards : 
But his Grace hath given Hoſtages to that Nati- 
on for his: good Government, and yet hath taken 
away aforehand all fears of the contrary. 

5. His Crace dares do whatever he underſtands 


to 
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to be fitting, eyen'to the doing of a fingle Sub» 
jed Juſtice againſt a Confederate multitude; be- 
ing above the-ſinifter interpretations of the jea- 
lous and querutous;for his known Liberality and 
Magnificence fhall' ever keep him free from the 
clamor of the people, and his through-tried fi- 
delity ſhall fruſtrate the force of any fubdolous 
whiſperings in the Fars of His Majeſty. 

6. His good acceptance ofall ingenious en- 
deavours, ſhall make the wife men of this Eaſtern 
England be led by his Star into Ireland, and there 
ptefent hum with their choiceft advices, who can 
moft judicioufly fele& and apply them: 

Laftly, this great Perſon takes the great Settle- 
ment hand; when Ireland is as a-white paper, 
when there fits a Parliament moſt affetionate to 
his Perſon, and'capable of his Counſel, under a 
Kingeurious as well as careful of Reformation z 
and\when: there & opportunity; to paſs into Po- 
fitive Eaws whatſoever is right reafon and the 
Law of Nature. ; 

* Wherefore by applymg thofe Notions unto 
Treland, T think T have harped upon the right 
ſtring, and have ſtruck whileſt the Iron is hot 3 
by publtſhing them now, when, if ever at all, 
they be uſeful. I would now advertiſe the 
werld; 
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wofr{d; that I do not think can mend-it,and that 
I hold it beſt for every mans: particuJar quiet, to 
letit wadere ficnt wnlt ; I know well ,. that res 
nolunt male adniniftrari, and that ({ay I what I 
will or can) things will have their-courſe, nor 
will nature be couzened : Wherefore what I 
have written.(as I ſaid before) was done but to 
eaſe and deliver my ſe}, my head having been 
impregnated with theſe things by the daily talk 
I hear about advancing and regulating Trade, 
and/by-the murmurs: about Taxes, &c. Now 
whether what I have ſaid be contemned orcayil- 
led at, I care hot; being of the ſame minde about 
this; as ſome thriving men are concerning the 
profufeneſs of their" Children; for as-they take 
pleaſure to get even what they believe will be 
afterwards piſſed againſt the wall, ſo do I to 
write.,; what. I ſuſpe&t. will fignitie nothing ; 
Wherefore the race'being-not to the {wift, 8&c. 
but time and chance:happening, to. all -men, I 
leave the Judgement of the whole to-the Can- 
did; of: whoſe correction I-fball never be impa- 
vents oil; ooq bog gc own © faint {oh 
: 261143 ar 963 ot out ava 5&4. / 
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N Enumeration. and. deſcription of the ſeveral Mans of 


. & the 'Pdblick, Charge. os PET .... CageT 
The Maintenance of Gavernours ought to be. in greater, ſpletidour 
then, private Callings can reach to. Tbidem 
The honour of being-trijfled, and the pleaſure of being feared ,. is 
reward enoagh for jw Offices. Pp: 2 
The Paftorage of Souls ought to be a Eublick Charge event upon. 4 


. Civil Account. Ea. Eu Ibid. 
Eheyſe of Schools and Uniwerſtties,as they are «-publick charge. 3 
The. common and, general Caſes, which encreafe and aggravate 


| The burthen of paying T axes. . . 4 
The Cauſes thatexcite. Forzeign and Qſſenſive Wars. Ibid. 
The Cauſes.of Defenſive and Civil Wars. ' © 5 
A Cauſe of unneceſſary Ecleſtaftical Charge is the not ſizing of 


Pariſhes. according tothe Alterations which have been in Relygt- 
on and Trade. T->- 6 


AE ra a 
How.the number of uch as relate to.the Faculty of, Medicine-may 
* be adjuſted. MEER TT; 
Row che wumberaf Studencs.in the CNV Wes, BRENGING 10: 
Learning the way of thiir livelihood nay be-adjuſted.. 
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"Uſe propounded For. the chojce , Pariſh-Children and Found- 
"-{ings..50 force on" ar uſeful Work, which bath hitherto been bat 
. perfunttorily purſued. Ibid. 
That the' number of annereſſary Merchants and Retailers be re- 

trenched. 
The careful Maintenance and Education of expoſed Children, He 
concealing their hames and: Fanmites » Is 4 matter of great 


conſequence, © Ibid. 
A Propoſal of ſeveral Employments, for Beggars and ſuch as have 
now no Work, | Iz 


Great. Works of Labour though i in them ſelves unneceſſary > arene- 
vi verthgleſs of advantage to the Publitk. 

The mending of Highwayes, billing Bridges and Cuſeys , Fo, 

The making of Rivers Navigable in England, would make En- 

- &lifh Horſes an exportable Commodity, and help ro yend the 


- Commodities of Ireland. * © © Ibid. 
The. Cauſes of unquiet beatin? of T axes, viz © © 14. 
Firſt, That.the Sovereign exadts too much. : ms 
Secondly, That Aſſeſsments are unequally laid. Ibid. 
Thirdly, That the Moneys levied are vainly expended: Ibid, 
Fourthly, Or given to Favourites.” * Ibid. 
Fiſthly, Tgnorance of the Number , Trade and wealth of the 

People. I6 
Sixthly, Obſcurity about the right of impoſt Ng. | Ibid: 
Seventhly, Fewneſs of People. Ibid. 
Erghthly, Scarcity of Money, and confuſion of Coins. 17 
Ninthly, That ſcarce an hundredth part of the Riches of this Na- 

tion is Comed Bullion. 'Thid. 
Tenthly, The non-acceptance of Some Commodities in ſpecie in 

diſcharge of Taxes. Ibid. 


The Conſequences of a Tax too heavy if there be too much Mone 
in a Nation, which -may be ; or iſ there be too little , and'that 
either in a State well or ill governed. EY *.* 17+ 18, 19 

The firſt way of providing for the Publick, Charge,'i i the excindlng 
or ſetting apart-of a proportion of the Toritory, inthe oy 
of Crown-Lands. 

The ſecond is taking away the ſame proportion of the Rents of al 

Lands. 
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Lands, erg Zr 
The Nation is happy where oieher of the [tid 196 wes 7s prattiſed 
ab antiquo, and upon original agreement, and not exaited as a 
ſadden contingent Surcharge upon the People. 21 
The Owners of ſettled Rents bear the burthen of a Land-Tax, or 
Aſſeſsment, others probably gaining thereby, Ibid. 
A' Land-Tax upon ſree Eſtates reſolyes' into "an Excize upon Con- 
ſumptions. 22 
Aſeſsment upon Houſiug more uncertain- hen that of Land, Hou- 
ſing being of a double nature, y1z. either an inflrument of gain, 
or way of expence, Ibid. 
The heavy taxing of - Houſing no diſcouragement tonew Buildings ; 
nor is the diſcouragement of new Buildings any Means 30 pre- 


vent the populouſneſs of a City Ibid. 
Prohibition to build upon new Foundations ſerves onely to fix the 
Ground-plot of a City. 23 
The reaſon why the ' City of London removes its Ground-plot | 
We eſtward. | Ibid. 
That *tis probable the King of Englands Palace will in proceſs of 
time be towards Chelſey. Ibid: 
That the preſent Seat of London -will be the greateſt Cohabitati- 
on of People ever whilſt this Iſland i inhabited. 24 
The nature and natural Meaſures of the-Rent of Land , computed 
in Commodities of the growth of the ſaid Land. © Ibid, 
The Par between food or other proceed of Land , and Bullion or 
Coin, x 25 
The Par between Gold and Silyer, Ibid. 
Gold and Silver are not natural Standards of the Values of the 
TA Xgh7e. 26 


The prime Denominations of \the mx yg104 are but two, viz. Land 
-- and Labour, as the Denominations of Money in England: are 


Pounds, Shillings, Pence. Ibid. 
Of the Par between Land and Labour. Ibid: 
Thewreaſon of the ntmber of Jears, Purchaſe that Land i is worth in 

ſeveral Countreys. ob 
#hby-Land in Ireland is worth fewer Jears Purchaſe then in Eng- 

land. | | 27> 28. 
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The Deſcription and Ratio formalis of _ i. 408 
The-ſeme q of... Pe 45M y"4 = by GEE MEE AMI Ibid. 
The. Me eaſuzes-of bath... 294.30 
by Uſury hath been. limited. more then- Exchange. 30 
A Parallel bepmeen the RO of the Price of Mone)., 4nd; that 

of Lands Ibid. 


How.to.compute.And, ramnare the, Rents of L.Angs:, th, order to. 4 
juſt Land-Tax or "Af: sment, 

The 6 nrrinfe vale of hand is ſaund.b3 Surveys of. the Sun, 

Figure, and. Scituation, - 

And by the Suryty of the Quality , viz. its. aptitude to _ 
Fiſts Preciews. Commadities;, ſecondly, the. bes of the kinde 
thirdly, moſt itt, quantity: .. Ibid. 

The extrinſick.or accidental value depends upon the. plenty of Mo- 
ne), luxurious ar ſragal living ; the Opinions. Civil, Natural, 

and Religious of the People. Ibid. 

It is neceſſary.9 theſe. Enquiries to kr ho .to.tell the Gold and 
- Stiver Coins of this preſent Age, 4 Compare the. ſame with 
. tbatof farmer times, * 32 

How to compare not onely the Money of this, preſent Age-with that 
of the former., but. the entire- Riches, of the preſent with the 

ormer People, Ibid. 
the-nymbers of - People, upd the-proportion. of Money amongſt 
* them, the accidentel. values of: hands are to.be computed. 33 

How, to properiion the Rates of & Community 1 in-one-place, unto the 

. Rates of the ſame in another place. Ibid. 

That the Day-wages of Labourers and ſeveral: other. of- the moſt 
vulg az. Trafdefmen-ought: to be aſcertain 'd, and, well adapted. to 

.. the changes of time. Ibid. 

That: though. $he.difcylty.of . computing the contingent values of 
Land be great, yet there be greater, reaſons for undergoing. it. 

34 

The wature of Credit , as the ſaid word is commonty ſed rwong 

Tradeſmen; andotherwiſe., - - 

That the Sovereigns exait knowledge of the Subjeits Eſtates: would 

 datbem no-harn. - Ibide 

Adeſcripriouof the Duty of Cuſtoms. :/j...3$ 

A Cons- 


* 
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A Conjetture that Cuſtoms at firſt were 4 kinde of premium ſor 


enſurance againſt Pyrates. Ibid. 
The meaſures of the ſaid Duty upon exported Goods, 36 
The inconvenience of too heavy Cuſtoms. Ibid. 
What Commodities may be forced to pay Cuſtoms, 37 
The meaſures of Cuſtoms upon imported Goods, Ibid. 


The inconveniences of raiſing money, by the way of Cuſtoms. Ibid. 
A Propoſal, that inſtead of Tunnage and Poundage upon ſhipped 

Goods, 4 Tunnage were paid out of the ſhips Fraight, 38 
Or that the Cuſtoms were taken as an Enſurance-premium. Ibid. 


of prohibited Commodities in general. Ibid. 
Of prohibuting the exportation of Money and Bullion. 39 
The ſaid prohibition of Money ſerves as a ſumptuary Law, Ibid. 
About the exportation of Wool. Ibid. 
The leſſening of our Sheep-trade, and encreaſe of Corn-tillage is 

an expedient in this caſe for many reaſons. 40 


Other conſiderations tending to ſhew, that the too vehement prohibi- 
tions of Wool may be ineffectual; or to ds more harm then good 


41 
of prohibiting Triportations. Ibid. 
It were better to make and raiſe Commodities, though to burn 

them, then not to make them, or let the makers loſe their Facul- 


ty, and be idle, Ibid. 
Of Free Ports, and in what caſes they may do good or harm. 42 
Of Poll-money, and the ſorts of it. Ibid. 
The faults of the late Poll-moneys. 43 
Of the moſt ſimple Poll-money, where all pay altke , its conventen- 

cies and inconyeniencies. Ibid. 
Of Poll-money upon Titles, Offices, and Faculties. 44. 


Harth-money i of the ſame nature with ſimple Poll-money , but 

. both are rather Accumulative Excizes. 45 
Grants for publick, Lotteries are Taxes upon the people, Ibid, 
Why Lotteries ought not to be allowed but by good authority. Ibid. 


Raiſing of Money by Benevolence is a real Tax, 46 
Three caſes where the way of a Beneyolence may be made good. Ibid 
Several reaſons againſt it. | 46, 47 
The ſeyeral ſpecies of Penalties, 47 


2 Adoutt 


* 
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4 doubt whether the Penalties ſet down in Moſes Law _— 0 
be inflicted now. 
The proper uſe and reaſon .of every ſort of Penalty. | 4s 
Perpetual Impriſonment #.4 kinde of flow death. 9 
In what caſe death, niutilation, impriſonment, diſgrace, &c. ought 
tobecommuted for pecuniary mulcts, Ibid. 
The meaning of the double and multiple Reſtitutions mentioned in 
the Law of Moſes. Ibid. 
Of the wayes for puniſhing or permitting Heterodox Believers in 
Religion. $O 
That the Severeign may do either. Fl 
That all Pſeydodoxics whatſoever may be (aft muzzled from do=. 
ing harm by. pecuntary wultts. Fl>52 
That the Sovereign by puniſhing them with death, mutilations, or 
#mpriſonments, doth therein puniſh himſelf, and that too rein» 


fea, very often. . SI 
That the Paſtours ought in ſome meaſure to be puniſhed for the er- 


roars and defettions of their Flocks, 52 
The true uſe of the Clergy is rathe1 to be patterns of Hol:neſs, then 
toteach men variety of Opinions de rebus diyinis. 52 
The ſubſtance of all that hath been ſaid in this whole diſcourſe about 


the Church. Ibid. 
The abuſe of Penal Laws. 54. 
Of Monopoltes, Ibid. 
The uſe and reaſon of inſtituting Monopolies. 55 
A Digreſion about new Inyentuns., and the vexations incident to 

the Projectors of new pradtices. Ibid. 


Offices inſtituted by the State, with Fees of their own appointment, 


are of a parallel nature to Monopolies. 56 
Why the Fees of Offices were great heretofore. Ibid. 
How Offices are become as a ſaleable Commodity, 57 
Why many ſuperfluous Offices are not aboliſhed, Ibid, 
A deſcription of Tythes in ſeveral particulars. 58 
The cauſes why Tythes encreaſe. Ibid. 
The Rent of the Lands of England is but 4 quarter of the Expence 

of the people, 59 


The Tythes m England are fix times as much as they were four 
| hundres 
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handred years Ago. - Thid.. 
The Clergy are far richer now then they. were in ancient r rims, 
and yet have leſs work to do. | ER _- Ibid. 
The danger of too many Church men, | qa.» 41 2+. 
How to adjuſt the number of Charch-men and Students i in Divinity. 
Ibid. 
Tythes is now no T 4x 0r burthen upon the people. 61 
The way of Tythes is a good pattern for a Tax. Ibid, 
The way of paying. Tythes in the. City and Conntrey is very ipre- 
portionable, 
The inconveniences of contributing to the Publick, Charge, hs 
the manner of Tythes. id. 


A reaſon why the wayes of Taxing the people are often ſhifted. » 6g, 
The State gains in ſeveral Countreys by being the common Cale 
Uſurer, Enſurer, Monopoliſt, Cc. _ 
The caſe of the Jews (every where ſubjel to great Taxes) wich 
ſtated. Ge 
The way of leavying an aliquot part of mens Rates yer} dange- 
TOUS. . Ibid. 
Mterations i in the values of Coins, 4 Tax apon ſuch P live. by d de- 
—. termined Rents, Penſions, Fees, & c 


What is embaſing of Moneys, and what i not. | Ibid. 
Of Tin and Copper money,as well curiouſly as courſly wrought, Ibid. 
Of the Tokens coined by retailing Shop-keepers, Ibid. 
What i Gold and Silver embaſed. 66 
The reaſons for embaſing of money, Ibid. 
Reaſons againſt the ſame.. Ibid. 


What is properly raiſing of Money. 67 
The effect of raiſing both domeſtich and forreign Coins. Ibid. 
Raiſing of money changes the ſpecies of moneys, but leſſens the 
_ » Bullion. Ibid. 
Why many wiſe States have raiſed thetr Moneys, 68 
Raiſing of Forreign money to 4 double value, or abating the price of 
our Native commodities to half, is not all one , but the former is 


- better. 69 
The way of computing and comparing the prices of Commodities 
upon natural grounds, 69,70 


Men 


me 7 
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"Men are really and aftuall; rich according to what they ſpend = 
enjoy'tm their own perſons. 
Excize being a Tax upon ſuch riches, is 4 juſt way by which to © 
fray the Publick Charge. - ibid, 
That a proportion ought to be pitched between the Expence or Con- 
ſumption of the whole Nation,and the Publick Charge thereof. ib. 
Commodities ought uot to be nog until they be juſt ripe for Con- 
ſumption. 72 
; Commodities of -equal val; may be unequally excized with juſtice. 


ibidem, 

of accumulating the Excize of many things upon ſome one thing. 
| thid. 
Whether Native-Commodities exported ought ro pay Excize. . ibid, 
The explication-'of Accumulative Excize. 73 
Reaſon for arcamalating the Excize of all _E upon ſome one 
thing. _ thid. 


Why Beer ought not to be that one thing 74. 
'Harth or Smoak-money is an Accumulative Excize , with the rea- 
ſons for and againſt it, | ibid. 
Reaſons in behalf of the Excize. 75 
Of framing perſons to be fit = great Truſts, as to be Caſhiers, 
Store-keepers, Checques, 4tbid. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Publick Charges. 


S092 He Publick Charges of a State, are, Thar 
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of its Defence by Land and Sea, of its 
Peace at home and abroad, as alſo of its 
honourable vindication from the injuries 
of other States; all which we may. call 
the Charge of the Militia , which com- 
monly is in ordinary as great -as any 
other Branch of the whole ; but extraor- 
dinary, (that is, 1n time of War, or fear of War) is much 
the greateſt. 

2. Another branch of the Publick Charge is, the Mainte- 
nance of the Governours, Chief and Subordinate; I mean, 
ſuch not onely as ſpend their whole time in the Execution of 
their reſpe&ive Offices, but alſo who ſpent much in ficcing 
themſelves as well with abilities to that'end,, as in begerting 
an opinion in their Superiours of ſuch their ability and cruſt- 
worthineſs. 

3. Which Maintenance of the Governours is to be in ſuch 
a degree of plenty and ſplendour, as private Endeavours and 
Callings ſeldom reach unto : To the end , that ſuch Gover- 
nours may have the natural as well as the artificial Cautes of 


Power to act with. | | 
4 For if a great multitude of men ſhould call one of 


greater vifzble ſplendour then others, can reward thole enact 
obey and pleaſe him, and dothe contrary to orhetrs; his Inſti- 
B cution 
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eution fignifies little, even although he chance to have greatet 


- corporal or mental faculties, then any other of the number. 


5. There be Offices which are but my4:3a, as Sheriffs, Ju- 
ſtices.of the Peace, Conſtables, Churchwardens, 8:c. which 
men may. attend' without much prejudice to their ordinary 
waycs of livelihood, and for which the honour of being truſt- 
ed, and the pleafure of being feared, hath teen chought a. 
competent Reward. 

6.. Unto this-head, the Charge of the adminiftring Juſtice 
may be referred , as well between man and man,. as between 
the whole State or Commonalty and' particular members of 
it; as well that of righting and puniſhing paſt injuries and. 
crimes, as of preyenting the ſame in time to come. 

7. f\ third branch of the Publick Charge is, that of the 
Paſtorage of mens. Souls, and the guidance of their Conſcien- 
ces; which, one would think (becauſe ir reſpects another 
world, and but: the particular intereſt of each mag there) 
ſhould not be a publick Charge in this :- Nevertheleſs if we 
conſider how eafte it is-to elude the Laws. of man, to commitr 
unprovyeable crimes , to corrupt and divert Teſtimonies;,. to- 
wreſtthe ſenſe and meaning of the Laws,. &c.. there follows 
a neceſſity of contributing towards.a publick Charge , where. 
with to have men inſtrued in the Laws: of God ,. that take 
notice of evil thoughts and deſigns, and much more of ſecret. 


deeds, and that punifheth eternally in another world, what 


man can bur-ſlightly chaſtiſe in this. | 

8. Now thoſe who labour in this publick Service, muſt alſo. 
be maintaincd in a proportionable ſplendour ; and muſt withall 
have the means to allure men with ſome kinde of reward, even 
in this life ; foraſmuch-,. as. many heretofore followed eyen 
Chriſt himſelf but for the Loaves he gavethem. 

9. Another Branch is, the Charge of Schools and Univer- 
ſitities, eſpecially for ſo much as.they teach above Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetick; theſe being of particular uſe to- 
every man, as being helps. and ſubſtitutes-of Memory.and Rea- 
ſon, Reckoning being of the latter, as Writing and Read- 
mg are of the former , for whethcr Divinity ,- &c. ought- 

| oo: 
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to be made a private Trade, is to me a queſtion. 

10. "Tis true, that Schools and Colledges are now for the 
moſt part but the Donations of particular men , or places 
where particular men ſpend their money and time upon their 
own private accounts ; but no doubt it were not amiſs, if the 
end of them were to furniſh all imaginable helps unto the 
higheſt and fineſt Natural Wits, cowards the diſcovery of Na- 
cure in all its operations; in which ſenfe they ought co be a 
pabliek Charpe : The which Wits ſhoutd not be ſelected for 
that work, according to the fond conceits of their own Pa- 
rents and Friends, (Crows that think their own Birds ever 
faireſt) but rather by che approbation of others more impar- 
tial ; ſuch as they are, who pick from out of the Chriſtians 
Children the ableſt Inſtruments and Support of the Turkiſh 
Government. Of which Sele&ions more hereafter. 

1x. Another Branch is, that of the Maintenance of Orphans, 
found and expoſed Children, which alſo are Orphans ; as alſo 
of Impotents of all ſorts, and moreover ſuch as want em- 
ployment. | 

12. For the permitting of any to bes is a more chargeable 
way of maincainingthem whom the law of Nature will not 
ſuffer to ſtarve, where food may poſſibly be had : Beſides, it is 
unjuſt to let any ſtarve, when we think it Juſt co limit the . wa- 
ges of the poor, ſo as they can lay np nothing againſt the 
time of their impotency and want of work. _ | 

13. A laſt Branch may be, the Charge of High-wayes, 
Navigable Rivers, Aquzdu&s, Bridges, Havens , and other 
things of univerſal good and concernment. | 

14- Other Branches may be thought on , which let other 
men either refer unto theſe, or. adde.oyer and aboye. For it 
ſuffices for my purpoſeto have for the prefent ſet down theſe 
The chief and moſt obvious of all the reſt, 
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CHAP. II. 


Df the Cauſes which encreaſe and appravate the 
ſeveral ſorts of Publick, Charges. 


Hes thus ſpoken of the ſeveral ſorts of Publick Char- 
ges, We ſhall next conſider the Cauſes which en- 
creaſe them both in general and in particular. 

Among the general Cauſes is, Firſt, the unwillingneſs of 
the people to pay them, ariſing from an opinion , that by de- 
lay and relutancy they may wholly avoid them, with a ſuſpiti- 
on that what is impoſed is too much , or that what is colle&ed 
is embezelled or il! expended, or that it is unequally leavied 
and aſſeſſed. All theſe reſolving into an unneceſſary Charge 
to colle& them, and of forcing their Prince to hardſhips to- 
wards the people. | 

2. Another Cauſe which aggravates Taxes is, the force. of 
paying them in money at a certain time, and not in commodi- 
ties, at the moſt conyenient ſeaſons. 

3. Thirdly, Obſcuricies and doubts concerning the right 
of impoling. 

4. Fourthly, Scarcity of Money, and Confuſion of Coins. 

5. Fifchi'y, Fewneſs of people eſpecially of Labourers 
and Artificers. | 

6. Sixthly, Ignorance of the numbers, Wealth and Trade 
of the people, cauſing a needleſs repetition of the charge 
and trouble of new additional Levies, in order to amend 
miſtakes, | | | 

7. Asto patticulars. The Cauſes of encreafing the Mili- 
tary-Cliarge are the ſame with thoſe that enreaſe Wars , or 
tear of Wars, which are Forreign or Civil. 

8. An Offenſive Forreign War is cauſed by many , and 
thoſe very various, ſecret, perſonal diſtaſtes coloured —with. 
publick pretences ; of which we can ſay nothing, but that the 
common cncouragement-unto them particularly here in Eng- 


land: 
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who for their Crimes or Debts, want proteRion from Juſtice ; 
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land is a falſe opinion, that our Countrey is full peopled , 0: 
that if we wanted more Territory, we could take it with leſs 
charge from our neighbours, then purchaſe it from the Ameri- 
cans ; and a miſtake, that the-greatneſs and glory of a Prince 
lyeth rather in the extent of his Territory, then inthe num- 
ber, art, and induſtry of his people, well united and governed. 
And moreover, that it is more glorious to take from others 
by fraud or rapine, then to gain ones ſelf out of the bowels 
of the Earth and Sea. 

9. Now thoſe States are free from Forreisn Offenſive 
Wars (ariſing as aboyeſaid out of Perſonal and Private Cau- $ 
ſes) where the chief Governours. Reyenue is but ſmall, and We 
not ſufficient to carry on ſuch Wars, the which if they happen We. 
ro be begun, and ſo far carryed on, as to want meve- Contri- GU Area 4 
butions, then thofe who have the power to impoſe them, do I 
commonly enquire what private perſons and Ends occaſion- 
ed the War, and ſofall upon the Authors, rather then contri- 
bute to the Effe&; otherwiſe then to quenchir. 

10. Defenſive Wars are cauſed from unpreparedneſs of the 
offended State, for War, -as when defe&ive Stores are ſeryed 
into the Magazines by corrupt Officers. at the rate of good , 
when Armies are faſly Muſtered ; when Souldiers are either | 
Tenants: or Seryants to their. Commanders, orelſe perſons, | 
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when the Officers are ignorant of their buſineſs, and- abſent +: 
from their Commands ; and withal afraid to puniſh, becauſe ; 
unwilling to- pay. Wherefore to be alwayes. in a poſture of wn + 
War at home, is. the cheapeſt way to keep off War from & 
abroad. i 1 
11. The cauſes of Civil Wars here in. Europe proceed very E: 
much from Religion, -viz.,the puniſhing. of Believers hete- 
rodox from the Authorized way, in publike and-open places, 
before great multitudes of ignorant people, with loſs of life, be” 
liberty, and.limbs, rather then by well proportioned tolerable "WW 
pecuniary muldts, ſuch; as [every conſcientious Non-Con- 1 
formiſt would gladly pay, and Hypocrites by refuſing, diſcover \+:388.2M8 
themſelyes tobe ſuch... $: -"-+-+ BY 1 
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'12. Civit Wars are hkewiſe cauſed by peoples fanſying, 
that cheir own uneaſie condition thay be beſt remedied by an 
univerſal confuſion ;. althongh indeed upon the upſhot of ſuch 
diſorders they ſhall probably-be in a worſe, even alchouph' 
they ſaryive and ſucceed, but more probably periſh in the 
conteſt. 

t3. Moreover, the peoples believing that Forms of Govern- 
ment ſhall ina few years produce any confidetable alteration as 
to the wealth of the Subjec;thart the Form which is moſt anci- 
ent and preſent is not the beſt for the place;chat any eſtabliſhed 
family or perſon is not berter- then any new pretender,or eyen 
then the beſt EleQion that can be made , that Sovereignty is 
inviſtble, and rhart it is not certainly annexed unto ſome cer- 
tain perſon or perſons. TY | " : 

14. Cauſes of Civil War are alſo, that the Wealth of the 
Nation is it too few hens hands , and that no certain tftieahs 
are provided co keepal! men from a neceſlity either co bes, or 
ſteal, or be Sonldiers: TT 

Moreover, the allowing Luxury-ia ſome,whilſt others ſtarve. 

The diſpenſing 9f benefits upot caſual and ancertain Mo- 
tives, the giving vaſte Emolnuments co: perſons and parties of 
no cettain viſible merit. Theſe ate the things which cauſe anj- 
mofities among the rotrer-headed maltitude , who are the tin- 
der that the ſparks of a few Deſigners may eaſily inflate. 

15. HeCauſc of Publick Charge in matters of Relisjon, 
ae the nor having changed the limits 'of Patiſhes' and Cures 


' with the Change of Religion from Popery , afid with the 


Changes ih Plantation and Trade. For now when the Mini- 
ſters of the Goſpel preach unto multitudes aſſembled in one 
place; may not Pariſhes be bisger ?: that is, may nor Flocks 
be myre ttumerous; then when every particular ſheep was , as 
hererofore, 'dreſt afd'fhorn three or tour times per annum by 
Shrift. Tf there he in England and Wales but about five mil- 
lions of people, what needs tore then 5000. Pariſhes ? that 
is 1009, Sheep under every Shepheard. Whereas in the mid- 
Hlins Pariftes of London there are tibout. $000. ſouls if each. 
Upan which account there needs be in England and Wales 
but 
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but 4 1000, Pariſhes, whereas there are near 10005. - 

16, Now the ſaving of half the Pariſhes, would (reckoning 
the Benefices one with another, but at 100!. per Annum 4 
piece) ſave 500000. Beſides, whenthe number of Parochial 
Parſons were halved, then there wonld need but halfthe pre- 
ſent number of Byſhops, Deans and Chapters, Colledges and 
Cathedralls, which perhaps would amount to two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds more : And yet the Church of God 
would be more regularly ſerved then now, and that without 
prejudice to that ſacred, ancient Order of Epiſcopacy, and 
the way of their Maintenance by Tythes ; and all this in a 
method of greater Reformation and ſuitableneſs thereunto. 

18, But ſippoſe it be faid, that in ſome wild Countreys, a 
thouſand people do not live ina leſs ſcope of ground then of 
eight miles ſquare. To which I anſwer, that there 'are few or 
no ſuch places, the largeſt Pariſhes I know, being not more 
eapacious then of three or. four miles ſqtiare, ih- which is no 
difficulty, for the people to meet once a week at fome central 
place within that ſcope. 8 - 

' 19. Moreover 1 fay, that a'Curate of finalſ Learning, if of 
g00d life, and duly Ordained, may officiate in four Chappels 
of Eaſe eyery Sunday; and the Preacher, who- indeed ſhould 
be a perſon of Learning and Eloquence, may preach every 
other Sunday inevery of the ſaid Chappels, -by preaching in 
two of them; 6ne-day, and in. the other. two, the other day : 
And this with Catechizing, and Extra-LeQures- upon the 
Week-dayes, would perform as much as now is performed, and 
as much as by the blefling of God is neceſſary to ſalvation ; 
for the yoak of Chriſt. is eafe, and his burthen light.. 

20, But to putan end: £o-this-doubt , I affirm, that if Eng- 
ſand:and: Wales were cut out in-parcels.of three miles ſquare, 
there would be found few above. four thouſand ſuch, of which 
to make Pariſhes. | 

2.1: Now if it be ſaid, thatthe Alienation of theſe Tythes 
is: Sacriledge;. I anſwer, that if the ſame be employed to de- 
fend the Church of God againſt the Tarke and Pope, and the 
Nations who adhere to them, it is not at all ; or leſs, then to 
Sivc 
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give = of the: ſame to the: Wives and Children. of the 
Prieſts which were not in being when thoſe allowances were 
ſet forth ? | 

21. If I had not an abhorrence from propounding the 
leſſening of the Church Means, I could fay, that the re- 
trenching part of each remaining Parſons Tythes and Emoly- 
ments, and leaving him for part, to the free Contributions of 
his Flocks, were a way to promote the Goſpel, and to give 
leſs offence to ſuch as think that their whole maintenance 
ſhould be made in that manner. 

22. I might alſo ſay, that foraſmuch as there be more Males 
then Females in England, (the ſaid diſproportion pro tants 
hindering procreation) that it were good for the Miniſters to 
return £0 their Czlibat ; or that none ſhould be Miniſters, 
whilſt they were married, it being eafte among five millions 
of people to finde out 5000. that could and would live ſingle, 
that is, one in; a thouſand: And then our unmarried Parſon 
might live as-well with half, as now with the whole of his 
Benefice. | HIER 

23. Alwayes provided, that though the number of Pariſh- 
es, and the meaſure of Benefices were leſſened, yet that the 
ſame oughe to be done without dammage to 'the preſent 
Incumbents. 

24. As for leſſening the Charge of Offices relating to the 
Government andthe Law, the ſame will conſiſt in aboliſhing 


the ſuperfluous, ſapernumerary, and antiquated; and withall, 


in retrenching the Fees of others , to what the labour, art, 
and truſt of their reſpe&ive employments do require, For 
there be many Offices wholly execured by Deputies for ſmall 
wages, whereasthe Maſters of them have ten times as much, 
although they know nothing either of what -is done, or ought 
to be done in the buſineſs. + 

25. Now ſuch Surpluſages as theſe ſhould be either reſto- 
rcd unto.the people who gave them unto the King, at a time 
when thoſe Fees made up. but a juſt reward for the Officer , or 


_ elſethe King keeping them ſtill might take them: for ſo much 


toward the Publick Charge; but not give them away to op 
the 
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'the impottunate ſuits of any particular perſon , in whom and 
inall his dependants, ſich bencfits do bur cauſe a lazineſs as to 
the true original gain of the Nation, and chemſelyes in par- 
ticular, together with a total negligence and ignorance of the 
publick good, h 

26. Many are the particufars that might be inſtanced ofthis 
kinde ; bur my aim not being to prejudice any man in partt- 
cular, I deſcend no lower, wiſhins onely that there might be 
an univerſal Reformation . of what length of time hath warp- 
ed awry, in which caſe no particular men are to be troubled ; 
for if all ſuffer, none ſuffers, and all men would be no poorer 
then now they are if they ſhould loſe half their Eſtates; nor 
would they be a whir the richer if the ſame were doubled, the 
Ratio formalis of Riches lying rather in proportion then 
quantity. 

27. Toleſlen the charge of Uniyerſittes,unto which I adde 
the Inns of Court,which is not much, were to leſſen the num- 
ber of the Students in Divinity, Law and Medicine, by leſſen- 
1ng the uſe of thoſe Profeſſions. 

Now having ſpoken already of Divinity, I come nextto the 
Law, and ſay, that if Regiſters were kept of all mens Eſtates 
in Lands, and of all the Convyeyances of, and Engagements 
upon them ; and withal if publick Loan-Banks , Lombards, 
or Banks of Credit upon depoſited money, Plate, Jewels, 
Cloth, Wooll, Silke, Leather, Linnen, Mettals, and other 
durable Commodities, were ere&ed, I cannot apprehend how 
there could be above one tenth part of the Law-ſuits and 
Writings, as now there are. | 

28. And moreover, if by accompt of the people, of their 
_ Land and other wealth, the number of Lawyers and Scriveners 
were adjuſted, I cannot conceive how their ſhould remain 
above one hundredth part of what now are ; foraſmuch as I 
have heard ſome affirm, that there be now ten times as many 
as arc eyen now neceſlary ; and that there are now ten times 
as many Law-ſtits, as upon the abovementioned Reformati- 
on, there wonld be. It follows therefore, that upon the 
whole there would not need one in a hundred of the preſent 

| C. number 
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number of Retainers to the Law, and Offices of Juſtice , 
the occaſions as well of crimes as injuries being fo much re- 
trenched. | 

29. As for Phyſicians, it is not hard by the help of the 


obſervations which haye been lately made upon the Bills of 


Mortality, to know how many are ſick in London by the num- 
ber of them that dye, and by the proportions of the City to 
finde out the ſame of the Countrey ; and by both, by the ad- 
vice of the learned Colledge of that Faculty to calculate how 
many Phyſicians were requifite for the whole Nation, and 
conſequently, how many Students. in that art to permit and 
encourage; and laſtly , having calculated theſe numbers, 
eo adoptate a proportion of Chyrurgeons, Apothecaries, 
and Nurſes to them, and ſo by the whole to cut off and extin- 
Suiſh that infinite ſwarm of yain pretenders unto, and abuſers 
of that God-like Faculty, which of all Secular Employments 
our Saviour himſelf. after he began to preach engaged himſelf 
upon. | 

30. Moreover, if it were agreed, what number of Divines, 
Phyſicians, and Civilians (that is, of men bred in Univer- 
fities) were requiſite to the publick ſervice? As ſuppoſe 1 3 000. 
in the preſent way, and perhaps-not above 60co. in that way 
of Retrenchment which we propound ; then ſuppoſing that 
buc one in forty dyes per annum,. it follows. that leſs then 350. 
might ſuffice to be ſent yearly out of the Univerſities: Where 
ſuppoſing they ſtay five years.one with another , it followeth 
alſochat about 18co. is the number- of Students fit to be al- 
lowed jn the Univerſities-at a time; IT mean, of ſuch as in- 
tend to make Learning their Trace and way of Livelihood. 

31. I might intimate, thatif 1800; Students were enough, 
and that if there were 40000. Pariſh Children and Foundlings 
in England, it were probable that one in twenty of them might 
be of excellent. wit and towardneſs. 

Now ſince the Publick may diſpoſe of theſe Childten as 
they pleate, and fince there is Maintenance in both Univerſi- 
ties for above 1800. what if our Profeſſors of Art were in this 
manner ſelected and educated ? But of this but in tranſiru, 

32. Here- 
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32. Hereunto may be added, that by reaſon of Loan Banks 
aforementioned, whereby the Credits and Eſtates of all Deal- 
ers may be known, and all the myſterious dangers of money 
prevented, and that by good Accompts of our growth, Ma- 
nufaQure, Conſumption, and Importation, it might be known 
how many Merchants were able to mannage the Exchange of 
our ſuperfluous Commodities with the ſame of other Conn- 
treys: And alſo how many Retailers are needful to make the 
ſubdiſtributions into eyery Village of this Nation, and to re- 
ceive back their ſuperfluities. Upon theſe grounds I preſume 
a large proportion of theſe alſo might be retrenched , who 
properly and originally earn nothing from the Pablick, being 
onely a kinde of Gameſters, that play with one another for 
the labours of the poor; yieldins of themſelves no fruit at 
all, otherwiſe then as veins and arteries,to diſtribute forth and 
back the blood and nutritive Juyces of the Body Politick, 
namely the produ& of Husbandry and ManufaQure, 

33. Now it the numerous Offices and Fees relating to 
the Government, Law, and Church, and if the number of 
Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Merchants, and Retailers were 
alſo leſſened, all which do receiye great wages for little work 
done to the Publick, with how much greater eaſe would 
common expences be defrayed ? and with how much more 
equality would the ſame be aſleſled ? 

34. We enumerated fix Branches of the Publick Charge, 
and have ſlightly ſpoken how four of chem might be leflened ; 
we come next tothe other two Branches, whereof we ſhall ra= 
ther recommend the augmentation. | 

The fir{t of theſe two Branches I call, generally ſpeaking, 
Care of che Poor, conſiſting of Receptacles for the aged, 
blinde, lame, &c. in health ; Hoſpitals for noyſome, chroni- 
cal, curable and uncurable, inward and outward Diſeaſes, 
With others for acute and contagious. Others for Orphans, 
found and expoſed Children ; of which latter ſort none ſhould 
be refuſed, let the number be neyer ſo great., provided their 
names, families , and -relations' were well concealed : The 
choice of which Children being a 24 their.being abour eight 
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or ten years 01d, might afford the King the fitteſt Inſtruments 
for all kinde of his Aﬀairs, and be as firmly - obliged: to be his 
faithfal ſervants as his-own natural Children. | 

35- This is no new nor rare thins, onely the negle& of it 
in theſe Countreys, is rather to-be eſteemed a rare and new 
proje&: Nor is it unknown what- excellent fruirs there have 
been of this Inſticution, of which we ſhall ſay much more, up- 
on another occahion hereafter. | | 

36, When all helpleſs and impotent Perſons were tlius pro- 
vided for, and the lazy and thieviſh reſtrained and puniſhed by 
the Miniſter of Juſtice, it follows now , that we finde our 
certain conſtant - Employments for all other indigent people, 
who labouring according to the Rules-upon them , may re- 
quire a-ſuificiency of food and raimenet. Their Children al- 
ſo, (if ſmall and impotent) as. aforeſaid, being provided for 
clſewhere. 

37- But whiat ſhall theſe Employments be 7'T anſwer, ſuch 
as were reckoned as the fixth Branch of the Publick Expence,. 
viz. making: all High-wayes-ſo broad, firm, and eaven, as 
whereby the charge-and tedium:- of travelling and Carriages 
may be greatly leſſened. The cutting and ſcowring of Ri- 
vers into. Navigable.;- the planting - of uſctult "Trees for 
timber, delrghr, and fruit-in convenient placesc: 

The making of Bridges and Cawſeys. 

The working in Mines, Quarries, and Colleries. . 

The Manufactures of Iron, 8c. ; 

38. I pitch upon all theſe particulars, firſt,as works wanting 
in this Nation ; ſecondly, as works of much labour, and lictle 
art-; and thirdly, as introduGive of new Trades-into England, . 
co ſupply that of Cloth, which we have almoſt tocally loſt: 

In the next place it will be asked, who ſhall pay:theſe men 2: 
I anſwer, every body.; for if 'there be 1000-menin a: Terri= 
tory, and if 100. .of theſe can raiſe neceſlary-food and rai- 
ment for the whole 1000. If 200: more. make as -much-com- 
modities, as other:Nations.will give either their-commodities 
or meney.tor ,. and-:if 400. more be'employed in the orna« 
ments, pleaſure., and magnificence.-of the. whole ; if there 

| | Apr 0 
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be 200. Governours:, Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians , Met- 
chants, and Retailers, makins in all'goo. the queſtion is, ſince 
chere is-food enough for this-ſupernumerary 100. alſo , how 
they ſhoald comeby it ? whether by begging , or by ſtealing ; 
or whether they ſhall ſuffer themſelves to ſtarye , finding no 
fruit of their begging, or being taken. in their ſtealing be 
put to death another way ? Or whether they ſhall be given 
away to another Nation that will take them 2. I think 'tis plain, 
they ought-neither tobe ſtarved, nor hanged, nor given away z 
now if they beg, they may pine for hunger to. day , and be 
gorgcd and glutted to morrow, which will occaſion Diſeaſes 
and'evil habits, the ſame may be ſaid of ſtealing ; moreover, 
perhaps they may get eicher by begging or ſtealing more then 
will ſuffice them, which will for ever after indiſpoſe them to 
labour, eyen upon the greateſt occaſion which may fuddenly 
and unexpeQedly happen. 

39. For all theſe Reaſons, it will be certainly the ſafer way 
to afford them the ſuperfluity which would otherwiſe be loſt 
and waſted, or wantonly ſpent: Or in cafe there be no over- 
plus.,. then 'cis- fir to retrench a little from .the delicacy of 
others feeding .in quantity. or quality.; few. men ſpending: leſs 
then double of what might ſuffice.chem as to the bare neceſlt- 
ties of nature.. | 

40.. Now as to the work of theſe ſrpernumerarieg:, let it 
be without expence of Foreign Commodities, and then 'cis 
no matter if it be employed to build: a uſeleſs Pyramid upon 
Salisbury Plain, bring the Stones at Stonehenge to -Tower-Hill, 
or the. Jike., for at worſt this would keep their mindes to dif- 
cipline and obedience, and their bodies eo a patience. of more 
profitable labours when need ſhall require it... 

41. Inthe next place, as an inſtance of the. uſefulneſs - of 
what hath been propounded, I ask what benefit will the mend- 
ing of High-wayes , the building of Bridges and :Cawſeys, 
wich making of Rivers navigable.produce., befides the plea+ 
ſure and heauty of them ?. To which I alſo-anſwer , as an in- 
ſtarice of the premiſes, that the ſame,together-with the nume- 
rous miſſtons of Cattle and Sheep, out. of: Ireland, ſhalb pro- 
| : dice 
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duce a vaſte ſuperfluity of Engliſh Horſes, the which becauſe 
they haye the many excellent qualities of beauty , ſtrength, 
courage, ſwiftneſs, and patience concentrated in them, be- 
yond the Horſes of other places , would be a very yendible 
Commodity all over Europe ; and ſuch as depending upon the 
intrinfick nature of the Engliſh Soyle conld not be counter- 
feited, nor taken away by others. Moreover, an Horſe is ſuch 
a Commodity as will carry both himſelf and his Merchant to 


the Market, be the ſame neyer ſo diſtant. 


—m_——— 


CHAP. III. 


How the Canſes of the unquiet bearing of 
Taxes may be leſſened. 


VVE have ſlighty gone through all the ſix Branches of 
the Publick Charge, and have (though imperte&ly 
and in haſte) ſhewn what would encreaſe , and what would 
abate them. 

We come next to take away ſome of the general Cauſes of 
the unquiet bearing of Taxes, and yielding to Contributions, 
Viz, | 

2. T- That the people think, the Sovereign askes more 
then he needs, To which we anſwer, 1. Thar if the 
Sovereign were ſure to have what he wanted in due time , it 
were his own gfeat dammage to draw away the money out of 
his Subje&s hands, who by trade increaſe it , and to hoard 
it up in his own Coffers, where 'tis of no uſe eyen to himſelf, 
bur lyable to be begged or yainly expended. 

3- 2, Let the Taxbe never ſo great, if it be proportion- 
ableunto all, then no man ſuffers the loſs of any Riches by it. 
For men (as we faid but now) if the Eſtates of them all were 
either halfed or doubled, would in both cafes remain equally 


_ rich. Forthey would each man have his former ſtate,dignity,and 


degree ; 


Tu. 
degree ; and moreover,the Money leavied not going ont of the 
Nation, the ſame alſo would remain as rich in compariſon of 
any other Nation ; onely the Riches of the Prince and Peo- 
ple would differ for a little while, namely, until the money lea- 
vied from ſome, were again refunded upon 'the ſame, or other 
perſons that paid it :. In which caſe every man alſo ſhould 
bave his chance and opportunity to be made the better or 
worſe by the new diſtribution ; or if he loſt by one , yet to 
gain by another, 
| 4 3- Now that which angers men moſt, is to be taxed 
aboye their Neighbours. To which I anſwer, that many times 
theſe ſurmizes are miſtakes, many times they are chances, which 
im the next Tax may run more favourable; and if they be by 


deſign, yet it cannot be imagined, that it was by deſign of 


the Sovereign, but of ſome temporary Aſſeſſor , whoſe turn 
it may be to receive the Talioupon the next occaſion from the 
very man he has wronged, 

5. 4. Men repine much, if they think the money leavyed 
will be expended on Entertainments, mangnificenet Shews, tri- 
amphal Arches, &c. To which I anſwer, that the ſame is a 
refunding the ſaid moneys-to-the Tradeſmen who work upon 
thoſe things; which Trades though they ſeem yain and one- 
ly of ornament, yer they refund preſently co the moſt uſeful ; 
namely, to Brewers', Bakers, Taylours, Shoemakers, &c. 
Moreover, the Prince hath no more pleaſure in theſe Shews 


and Entertainments then 100000. others of his meaneſt Sub-- 


jects have, whom, for all their grumbling,we ſee to trayel many 
mites to be ſpe&ators of theſe miſtaken and diſtaſted yanities, 

6. 5- The people often complain, that the King beſtows the 
money he raiſes from the people upon his Favourites :. To 
which we anſwer ; that what is given to Fayourites, may atthe 
next ſtep or cranſmigration, come into our own hands, or 
theirs unto whom we with well, and think do deſetve it. 

7. Secondly, as this man is a Fayourite to day, ſo another, 
or our ſelyes, may be hereafter , favour being of a very ſlip- 


pery and moyeable nature, and not ſuch a thing as we need 


much tG envy ; for the ſame way that leads up an hill, 
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leads alfo down the ſame. Beſides, there ts nothing in the 
Lawes or Cuſtomes of England, which excludes any the 
meaneſt mans Childe, from arriving to the higheſt Offices in 
this Kingdom, much leſs debars him from che Perſonall kind- 
neſs of.his.Prince, 

8. All theſe imaginations (whereunto the vulgar heads are 
ſubje&) do cauſe a backwardneſs to pay, and that neceſſitates 
the Prince to ſeyericy. Now this lighting upon ſome poor, 
though ſtubborn, ſtiff-necked Refuſer, charged with Wite and 
Children, gives the credulous great occaſion to complain of 
Oppreſiion, and breeds ill blood as to all other matters ; feed- 
ing the il] humonrs already in being. 

9. 6. Ignorance of the Number, Trade,and Wealth of the 
people, is often the reaſon why the ſaid people are needleſly 
troubled, viz. with the double charge and vexation oftwo, or 
many Levies, when one might haye ſerved : Examples where- 
of have been ſeen in late Poll-moneys ; in which (by reafon 
of not knowing the ſtate of the people, v:z. how many there 
were of each Taxable ſort, and the want of ſenſible markes 
whereby to rate men, and the confounding of Eſtates with 
Titles and Offices) great miſtakes were committed. 

Io. Beſides, for not knowing the Wealth of the people, 
the Prince knows not what they can bear ; and for not know- 
ins the Trade, he can make no Judgment of the proper ſeaſon 
when todemand his Exhibicions. 

11. 7- Obſcurities and doubts, about the right-of impoſing, 
hath becn the cauſe of great and ugly ReluQancies in the 
people, and of Inyoluntary Sevycrities in the Prince; an 
eminent Example whereof was the Ship-money,.no ſmall cauſe 
of ewenty years calamity tothe whole Kingdom, 

12. $8. Fewnels of people, is real poyerty; and a Nation 
wherein are Eight Millions of people, are more then twice as 
rich as the ſame ſcope of Land wherein are but Four ; For che 
{ame Goyernours which are the great .charge, may ſerve near 
as well, for che greater, as the leſler number. 

I 3. Secondly, If the people be ſo few, asthat theycan live, 
Ex ſponte Creatis, or with little labour, ſuch as is Grazing, os 
they 


(37) 
they become wholly without Art. No man that will not ex= 
erciſe his hands, being able to endure the tortures of the 
mind, which much choushrfulneſs doth occaſion. 

I 4. 9. Scarcity of money, is another cauſe of the bad pay- 
ment of Taxes ; for if we conſider, that of all che wealth of 
this Nation, viz. Lands, Houſing, Shipping, Commodities, 
Furniture, Plate,and Money,thact ſcarce one part of an hundred 
is Coin; and that perhaps there is ſcarce ſix millions of Pounds 
now in England, that is but twenty ſhillings a head for every 
head in the Nation. We may eaſily judge, how difficult it is 
for men of competent eſtates, to pay a Summe of money 0n a 
ſudden ; which if they cannot compals, Severities, and Char- 
ges enſue ; and that with reaſon , though unluckie enough, 
it being more tolerable to undoe one particular Member, then 
to endanger the whole, notwithſtanding indeed it be more 
tolerable for one particular Member to be undone with the 
whole, then alone. 

T5. 10. It ſeems ſomewhat hard, that all T axes ſhould be 
paid in money, that is, (when the King harh occaſion to 
Vifual his Ships at Portſmouth) that Fat Oxen, and Corn 
ſhould not be received in kind, but that Farmers muſt firſt 
carry their Corn perhaps ten Miles to ſell, and curn into 
money ; which being paid to the King, isagain reconyerted 
into Corn, fetcht many miles further. 

| 16. Moreover, the Farmer for haſte is forced to under-ſell 
his Corn,and the King for haſte likewiſe, is forced to over-buy 
his proviſions. Whereas the paying in kinde , Pro His & 
Nunc, would leſſen a conſiderable grievance to the poor 
peopte. 

17. The next conſideration ſhall be of the conſequences, 
and cffe&s of too great a Tax, not in reſpe& of particular 
men, of which we have ſpoken before, but to the whole 
people in general: To which I fay, that there is a certain 
meaſure, and proportion of money requiſite to driye the trade 
of a Nation, more or leſs then which would prejudice the 
ſame. Tuſt as there is a certain proportion of Farthings ne- 


ceſlary in a ſmall retail Trade, to change filver money, and 
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zo even ſuch reckonings, as cannot be adjuſted with the ſmal- 
teſt ſilver pieces. For money, (made of Gold and filver) is to 


{/a the tre#5a-{that is to the matter of our Food and Cover- 


ins) but as-Farthings, and other local extrinfick money, is to 
the Gold and Silyer ſpecies, 

18. Now as the proportion of the number of Farthings 
requiſite in comerſe is to be taken from the number of people, 
the frequency of their exchanges ; as alſo, and principally from 
the value of the ſmalleſt filyer pieces of money;ſo in like maner, 
the proportion of money requiſite to our Trade,.is to be like- 
wiſe taken from the frequency of commutations, and from the 
bigneſs.of the payments, chat-are by. Law or Cuſtome uſually 
made otherwiſe, From whence it follows, that where there 
are Regiſters of Lands, whereby the juſt value of each mans: 
intereſt in chem, may be- well known ; and where there are 
Depoſitories of the z ygioa, as: of Metals, Cloth, Linnen,. 
Leather, and other Uſefuls ; and where there are Banks of 
money alſo, there leſs money is neceſlary to drive.che Trade. . 
For if all the greateſt payments be made. in Lands, and the 
other perhaps down to ten pound, or twenty pound be made 
by credit in Lombars or Money-Banks : It follows, that there 
needs onely money to pay ſums leſs. then thoſe aforemention- 
ed; juſt- as fewer Farthings are requiſite for change, where 
there be plenty of filver two. Pences,. then where the leaſt 
filver piece is fix Pence. | 

19. To apply. all this, I ſay, that if there be too mnch mo« 
ney ina Nation, it were. good for the Commonalty, as well 
as the King, and no harm even to particular men, if the. King 
had in his Coffers, all that is ſuperflous, no more then F men 
wereipermitced-to-pay their Taxes in any thing they could beſt 
are... | 

20. Onthe other fide, if the largeneſs of a publick' Exhibi- 
tion ſhould leave leſs money then is neceſſaryto drive the Na-. 
tions. Trade, then the mifchief thereof wonld be the doing of 
leſs work, which is the.ſame as leſſening the. people, or their 
Art and Induſtry ; for a:hundred. pound pailing a hundred 
hands for Wages, cauſes a 10000], worth of Commodities " ; 
| C 
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be produced, which hands would have been idle and uſeleſs, 
had there not been ch's continual motive to their employ- 
ment, 

21. Taxes if they be preſently expended upon our own Do- 
meſtick Commodities, ſeem to me, to do little harm to the 
whole Body ofthe people, onely they work a change in the 
Riches and Fortunes of particular men ,; and particularly by 
transferring the ſame from the Landed and Lazy, to the 
Crafty and Induſtrious. As for example, if a Gentleman have: 
let his Lands to Farm for a hundred pound per annum, for 
ſeveral years or lives, and he be taxed ewenty pound per annum, 
to maintain a Nayy, then the effe& hereof will he, thac this 
Gentlemans twenty pound per annum, will be diſtributed a- 
mongft Seamen, Ship-Carpenters, and other Trades relating 
co Nayal matters; but if the Gentleman had his Land in ls 
own hands, then being taxed a Fifth part, he would raife his 
Rents near the ſame proportion upon his under Tenants, or 
would fell his Cattle, Corn, and Wooll a Fifth part dearer ; 
the like alſo would all other ſubdependents on him do; and 
thereby recover in ſome meaſtre, what he paid. Laſtly, bur 
if all the money levied were thrown into the Sea, then che 
ultimate effe& would onely be, that every man muſt work a 
fifth part the harder, or retrench a fifth part of his conſumpti- 
ons, Viz, the former, it forreign Trade be improveable, and 
the latter, if it be not. 

22, This, I conceive, were the worſt of Taxes in a wefl 
policyed State ; but in other States, where is not a certain 
prevention of Beggary and Fheevery, that is a ſure livelihood 
for men wanting imployment ; there, I confeſs, an exceſſive 
Taxe, cauſes exceilive and inſuperable want, even of natural 
neceilities, and that on a ſadden, fo as ignorant particular 
perſons, cannot finde out what wayto fubſilt by ; and this, by 
the law of Nature, muſt cauſe ſudden effe&s to relieve it ſelf, 
that is, . Rapines, Frauds ; and this again muſt bring, Death, 
Mucilations,. and Impiſonments, according to the preſent 
Laws whichvare Miſchiefs, and Puniſhments, as well unto th 
State,:as tothe particular ſufferers of them. | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the ſeveral wayes of T axe, and firſt, of ſet- 


ting a part, a proportion o the whole Ter- 
ritory for Publick uſes, in the nature of 
Crown Lands ; and ſecondly, by way of Af- 
ſeſſement, or Land-taxe. 


Be ſuppofing, that the ſeveral cauſes of Publick Charge 
are leſſened as much as may be, and thar che people be 
well ſatisfied, and contented to pay their juſt ſhares of what 
is needfull for their Government and ProteQ@ion, as alſo for 
the Honour of their Prince and Countrey : It follows now 
to propoſe the ſeveral wayes, and expedients, how the ſame 
may be moſt eaſily, ſpeedily, and inſenſibly colle&ed. The 
which 1 ſhall do, by expoſing the conyeniencies and inconve- 
niences of ſome of the principal wayes of Levyings, uſed of 
later years within the ſeveral States of Europe : unto which 
others of ſmaller and more rare uſe may be referred. 

2. Imagine then, a number of people, planted in a Terrt- 
tory , who had upon Computation concluded, that two Milli- 
ons of pounds per annum, is neceſſary to the publick charges. 
Or rather, who going more wiſely to work, had computed a 
twenty afth part of the proceed of all their Lands and La- 
bours, were to be the Excifium, or the part to be cut out, and 
laid aſide for publick nſes. Which proportions perhaps are fit 
cnough to the affairs of England, but of that hereafter. 

3. Now the queſtion is, how the one or the other ſhall be 
raiſcd. The firſt way we propoſe, is, to- Excize the: very 
Land it ſelf in kinde; that is, to cut out. of the whole twenty 
five Millions, which are ſaid to be in - England and Wales, as 
much Land ?». ſpecte, as. whereof the Rack-rent would be two 
Millions, viz..about four Millions of Acres, which is about a 
i1xth part of the whole ; making the ſaid four Millions. to be 
Crown 


ConJ 


Crown Lands, and as the four Counties intended to be re- 


ſerved in Ireland upon the forfeitures-were. Or elſe to excize 
a ſixth part of the rent ofthe whole, which is about the pro- 
portion, that the Adyenturers and Souldiers in Ireland re- 
tribute to the King, as Quit Rents. Of which ewo wayes, the 
latter is manifeſtly the better, the King having more ſecuri- 
ty, and more obliges ; provided the trouble and charge of 
this univerſal Colle&ion, exceed not that ofthe other adyan- 
tage conſiderably. 

4+ This way in a new State would be good, being agreed 
upon, as it was in Irelaxd, before men had even the poſletiion 
of any Land ar all, wherefore whoſoever buyes Land in Ire- 
land hereafter, is no more concerned with the Quit Rents 
wherewith they are charged, then if the Acres were ſo much 
the fewer ; or then men are, who buy Land, out of which they 
know Tythes are to be paid. And truly that Countrey is 
happy, in which by Original Accord, ſuch a Renc is reſeryed, 
as whereby the Publick charge may be born, without contin- 
gent, ſudden, ſuperadditions, in which lies the very Ratio of 
the burthen of all Contributions and ExaQions. For in ſuch 
caſes, as was ſaid before, it is not onely the Landlord payes, 
but every man who eats but an Egg, or an Onion of the 
Srowth of his Lands; or who uſeth the help of any Artiſan, 
which feedeth on the ſame, 

5- Bur ifthe ſame were propounded in England, viz. if an 
aliquot part of eyery Landlords Rent were excinded or re- 
trenched, then thoſe whoſe Rents were ſettled, and determi- 
ned for long times to come, would chiefly bear the burthen of 
ſuch an Impofition, and others. have a benefit thereby. For 
ſuppoſe 4. and B. have each of them a parcel of Land, of 
equal g00dneſs and value ; ſuppoſe alſo that 4. hath let his 
parcel for twenty one years at twenty pound per annum, but 
that B. is free ; now there comes out a Taxe of a fifth part ; 
hereupon B. will not let under 25 1. that his remainder 
may be ewenty, whereas 4. muſt be concented with ſixteen 
neat ; nevertheleſs the Tenants of 4. will ſell the proceed of 


their bargain at the ſame rare, that the Tenants of B. —_— 
rhe 
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The effe& of all this is ; Pirſt, that the Kings fifch pare 
of B. his Farm, ſhall be greater then before. Secondly, thac 
the Farmer to B. ſhall gain more then before the Taxe, 
Thirdly, that the Tenant or Farmer of A. ſhall gain as much 
as the King and Tenant to B, both. Fourthly, the Tax doth 
uitimarely light apon the Landlord 4. and the Confumpri- 
onerts, From whence it follows, that a Land-taxe refolyes in- ' 
to an irregular Excize upon conſumptions, that thoſe bear ic 
moſt, who leaſt complain. And laſtly, that ſome Landlords 
may gain, and onely ſuch whoſe Rents are predetermined 
ſhall looſe; and that doubly, yiz. one way by - raiſing pe 
their revenues, and the other by exhgatiens the prices 0 
proviſions upon them. I : 

6. Another way is an Exciſium out ofthe Rent of Houſe- 
ing, which is much more uncertain then that of Land. For 
an Houſe is of a double nature, viz. one, wherein it is a way 
and means of expence; the other, as 'tis an Inſtrument and 
Tool of gain: for a Shop in Londen of fels capacicy and leſs 
charge in building then a fair Dining-Room in the ſame 
Houſe, unto which both do belong, ſhall nevertheleſs be of 
the greater yalue ; ſo alſo ſhall a Dungeon, Sellar, then a 
pleaſant vemraquL)_ yp the one is expence , the other 
profir, Now the way Land-taxe rates houſing, as of the latter 
nature, but the Excize; as of the former. 

7. We might ſometimes adde hereunto, that houſing is 
ſometimes diſproportionally taxed to diſcourage Buildins, 
eſpecially upon new Foundations , thereby to preyent the 
growth of a City ; ſuppoſe London, ſuch exceſſive and over- 
grown Cities being dangerous to Monarchy , though che 
more ſecure when the Supremacy is in Citizens of ſuch places 
themſelves, as in Venz:ce. 

8, But we fay, that ſuch checking of new Buildings figni- 
fics nothing to this purpoſe ; foraſmuch as Buildings do not 
.encreaſe, untilthe People already have increaſed : bur the re- 
medy of the abovementioned dangers is to be ſought in the 
cauſes of the encreaſe of People, the which if chey can be 

Apr, the other work will neceſſarily be done. 

Bur 
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But what then is the true effe& of forb'dding to build upon 


new foundations? I anſwer to keep and faſten the City to 
its 01d ſeat and ground-plot , the which encouragement for 
new Buildings will remove , as it comes to paſs almoſt in all 
sreat Cities, though inſenſihly,, and not under many years 
progreſſion. 

9. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe men are unwillins to 
build new houſes at the charse of pulling down their old, 
where both the old houſe it ſelf, and the ground it ſtands 
upon do make a much dearer ground-plot for a new houſe, and. 
yet far leſs free and conyentent ; wherefore men build upon 
new free foundations, and cobble up old houſes, until they be- 
come fundamentally irreparable, at which time they become 
either the dwelling of the Raſcality, or in proceſs of time re- 
turn to waſte and Gardens again, . examples whereof are many 
even about London. 

Now if great Cittes are naturally apt to remoye their Seats, 
I as& which way ? I fay, in the caſe of London , ir muſt be 
Weſtward , becauſe the Windes blowing near 7 of the year 
from the Weſt,, the dwellings of the Weſt end are ſo much 
the more free from the fumes, ſteams, and ſtinks of the whole 
Eaſterly Pyle ; which where Seacoal is burnt is a great matter. 
Now if it follow from hence, that the Pallaces of the greateſt 
men will remove Weſtward, it will atſo naturally follow , that 
the dwellings of others who depend upon them will creep af- 
ter them. This we ſee in London, where the Noblemens anci- 


ent houſes are now become Halls for Companies, or turned 


into Tenements, and all the Pallaces are gotten Weſtward ; 
Inſomuch, as 1 do not doubt but that five handred years hence, 
| the Kings Pallace.will be near Chelſey, and the 01d building of 
Whitehall converted to uſes more anſwerable. to their quality. 


For to build a new Royal Pallace upon the ſame ground will. 


be too great a confinement, .in reſpe& of Gardens - and other 
magnificencies, and withall a diſaccommodation in the time 
of the work ; but it rather ſeems to me. . that the next 
Palace will be built from the whole prefent contignation of 
houſes at ſuch a diſtance. as the old Pallace of Weſtminſter 

| was 
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was from the City of London,when the Archers began to bend 
cheir bowes juſt without Ludgate , and when all the ſpace be- 
tween the Thames, Fleet-ſtreet, and Holborn was as Finsbury- 
Fields are now. 

10. This digreſſion I confeſs to be both impertinent to the 
buſineſs of Taxes, and in it ſelf almoſt needleſs, for why 
ſhould we trouble our ſelves what ſhall be five hundred years 
hence, not knowing what a day may bring forth , and ſince 
*cis not unlikely, but that before that time we may he all cranſ- 
planted from hence into America, theſe Countreys being over- 
run with Turks, and made waſte, as the Seats of the tamous 
Eaſtern Empires art this day are. 

11. Onely I think 'tis certain , that while ever there are 
people in England, the greateſt cohabitation of them will be 
abour the place which is now London , the Thames being the 
moſt commodious Riyer of this Iſland, and the ſeat of Lox- 
don the moſt commodious part of the Thames ; ſo much doth 
themeans of facilitating Carriage greaten a City , which may 
put us in minde of employing our idle hands about mending 
the High-wayes, making Bridges, Cawſeys, and Rivers navi- 
gable : Which conſiderations brings me back round into my 
way of Taxes, from whence I digreſt. 

12. But before we talk too much of Rents, we ſhould en- 
deayour to explain the myſterious nature of them, with re- 
ference as well to Money, the rent of which we call uſury ; as 
co that of Lands and Houſes, aforementioned, 

I3- Suppoſe a man could with his own hands plant a cer- 
tain ſcope of Landwith Corn, that is, could Digg, or Plough, 
Harrow, Weed, Reap, Carrv home, Threſh , and Winnow 
ſo much as the Husbandry ot this Land requires ; and had 
withal Seed wherewith to ſowe the ſame. I ſay, that when 
this man hath ſubdued his ſeed out of the proceed of his 
Harveſt, and alſo, what himſelf hath both eaten and given to 
others in exchange for Clothes, and other Natural neceſlaries ; 
that the remainder of Corn, is the natural and true Rent of the 
Land for that year ; and the medium of ſeven years, or rather 
of ſo many ycars as makes up the Cycle, within which 
Dearths 
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Bearths and Plenties make their revolution, doth give the 
ordinary Rent of the Land in Corn. 

14. But a further, though collaterall queſtion may be, how 
much Engliſh money this Corn or Rent is worth? I anſwer, 
fo much as the money, which another ſingle man can fave, 
wichin the ſame time, oyer and above his expence, if he im- 
ployed himſelf wholly to produce and make it; viz. Let ano- 
ther man go trayel intoa Countrey where is Silver, there Dig 
it, Refine ir, bring it to the ſame place where the other man 
planced his Corn , Coyne it, 8c. the ſame perſon, all the 
while of his working for Silyer,gachering alſo food for his ne- 
ceſlary livelihood, and procuring himſelf covering, Sc. I ſay, 
the Silver of the one, muſt be eſteemed of equal yalue with che 
Corn of the other ; the one being perhaps twenty Ounces, 
and che other twenty Buſhels. From whence it follows, that 
the price of a Buſhel of this Corn to be an Ounce of Silver. 

15. And foraſmuch as poſſibly there may be more Artand 
Hazzard in working about the Silver, then about the Corn, 
yet all comesto the ſame paſs ; for let a hundred men work 
ten years upon Corn, and the ſame number of men, the ſame 
time, upon Silver; I ſay, that the neat proceed of the Silver 
is the price of the whole neat proceed of che Corn, and like 
Parts of the one, the price of like parts of the other. Al- 
though not ſo many ofchoſe who wrought in Silver, learned 
the Art of refining and coining , or out-lived the dangers 
and difeafes of working in the Mines. And: this alſo is the 
way of pitching the true proportion, between the values of 
Gold and Silyer, which many times is ſet but by popular 

errour, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, diffuſed in the world; 

which errour (by the way) is the cauſe of our having been 
peltred with too much Gold heretofore, and wanting ir now. 

I6, This, I ſay, to be the foundation of equallizing and 
ballancing of values ; yet inthe ſuperſtrucures and prafices 
hereupon, I confeſs there is much variety, and intricacy , of 
which hereafter. | 

17. The world meaſures things by Gold and Silver , but 
principally the latter ; tor there =_- not be two meaſures, 

and 
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and conſequently the better of many muſt be the onely of all ; 
that is, by fine filyer of a certain weight : but now if it be 
hard to meaſure the weight and fineneſs of filyer, as by the 
different reports of the ableſt Saymaſters I have known it to 
be; and if ſilver granted to be of the ſame fineneſs and 
weight, riſe and fall in its price, and be more worth at one 
place then another , not onely for being farther from the 
Mines, but for other accidents, and may be more worth at 
preſent, then a moneth or other ſmall! time hence ; and if it 
differ in its proportion unto the ſeyeral things valued by it, in 
ſeyeral ages upon the increaſe and diminution thereof, we 
ſhall endeayour to examine ſome other natural Standards and 
Meaſures, without derogating from the excellent uſe of theſe. 

18. Our Stlver and Gold we call by ſeyerall names, as in 
England by pounds, ſhillings , and pence, all which may be 
called and underſtood by either of. the three. But that which 
I would ſay upon this matter is, that all things ought to be va- 
lued by two natural Denominations , which is Land and La- 
bour ; that is, we ought to ſay, a Ship or garment is worth 
fuch a meaſure of Land, with fuch another meaſure of Labour; 
foraſmuch as both Ships and Garments were the creatures of 
Lands and mens Labours thereupon : This being true , we 
ſhould be glad to finde out a natural Par between Land and 
Labour, fo as we might expreſs the value by either of them 
alone as well or better then by both, and reduce one into the 
other as eafily and certainly as we reduce pence into pounds. 
Wherefore we would be glad to finde the natural values of the 
Fee ſimple of Land, though but no better then we have done 
that of the uſus frudtus abovementioned, which we attempt as 
followeth. 

19. Having found the Rent or yalue of the ſus fruus per 
annum, the queſtion is, how many years purchaſe (as we uſual- 
iy fay) is the Fee ſimple naturally worth ? If we ſay an infi- 
nite gumber, then an Acre of Land would be equal in yalue 
toa thouſand Acres of the ſame Land ; which is abſurd,an inft- 
nity of unites being equal to.an infinity of thouſands. Where- 
fore we muſt pitch upon ſome limited number, and that I ap- 
| | | prehend 
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prehend to be the number of years, which T conceive one mar: 
of fifty years old, another of twenty eight, and another of 
ſeyen years old, all being alive together may be thought ro 
live; that is to fay , of a Grandfather, Father, and Childe ; 
few men having reaſon to take care of more remote Poſte- 
rity : for if a man be a great Grandfather , he himſelf is ſo 
ach the nearer his end, ſo as there are but three in a conti- 
nual line of deſcent uſually co-exiſting together ; and as ſome 
are Grandiathers at forty years, yet as many are not till aboye 
ſixty, and fic de ceteris. | 

20. Wherefore I pitch the number of years purchaſe, that 
any Land is naturally worth, to he the ordinary extent of 
three ſuch perſons their lives. Now in England we eſteem 
three lives equal to one and twenty years , and conſequently 
the value of Land, to be about the fame number of years pur- 
chaſe. Poſſibly if they thonght themſelyes miſtaken in the 
one, (as the obſervator on the Bills of Mortality thinks they 
are) they would alcer in the other, unleſs the conſideration of 
the force of popular errour and dependance of things already 
concatenated, did hinder them. 

2I. This I eſteem to be the number of years purchaſe 
where Titles are good, and where there is a moral certainty 
of enjoying the purchaſe. But in other Countreys Lands are 
worth nearer thirty years purchaſe , by reaſon of the better 
Titles, more people, and perhaps truer opinion of the yalue 
and duration of three lives. 

22. And in ſomeplaces, Lands are worth yet more years 
purchaſe by reafon of ſome ſpecial honour, pleaſures , privi- 
ledge or juriſdi&ion annexed unto them. 

23. On the other hand, Lands are worth fewer years pur- 
chaſe (as in Ireland) for the following reaſons, which I have 
here ſet down, as unto the like whereof the cauſe of the like 
cheapneſs in any other place may be imputed. 

Firſt, In Ireland by reaſon of the frequent Rebellions, (in 
which if you are conquered, all is loſt ; or if you conquer, yet 
you are-ſubje& to ſwarms of thieves and robbers) and the en- 
vy which precedent miſſions Ks Engliſh have againſt = 
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ſabſequent, perpetuity. it ſelf is but forty years long, as w'tli- 
in which time ſome ugly diſturbance hath hicherco happened: 
almoſt ever ſince the firſt coming of the Engliſh thicher. 

24. 2. The Claims upon Claims which each. hath to the 
others Eſtates, andthe facility of making good any pretence 
whatſoever by the favour of ſome one or other of the many 
Governours. and Miniſters which within forty years ſhall be 
in power there ;. as alſo by the frequency of falſc teſtimonies, 
and abuſe of ſolemn Oaths.. 

25- 3- The paucity of Inhabitants,there being not above the 
=. part ſo many as. the Terr:;tory would maintain , and of 
choſe but a ſmall part do work atall, and yet: a ſmaller work 
ſo much as.in other Countreys. . | 

26, 4- That a great part of the Eſtates both real and-per- 
ſonal in 1reland are owned by Abſentees, and ſuch as draw 
over the profits.raiſed out of Treland refunding nothing ; ſo 
as Ireland: exporting more then it imports doth. yet grow 
poorer to a paradox. 

. 27..5.. Thedifficulty of executing juſtice; ſo many of thoſe 
in power being themſelves proteRed by. Offices , and prote&- 
ing others. Moreover, the number of criminous and indebt- 
ed perſons being great, they favour their like in Juries, Oſfi- 
ces, and whereſoever they can: Beſides the: Countrey is ſel- 
dom enough to give due encouragement to profound Judges 
and Lawyers, which makes judgements very caſual ; ignorane 
men beings more apt to be bold and arbitrary, then ſuch as un 
derſtand the dangers of it. But all this with a little care in 
due ſcaſon might remedy, ſo as to bring Ireland in a few years 
co the ſame leyel of values with other places ; but of this at 
ſo elſewhere more at large, for in the next place we ſhall come 
to Ulury. 
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Of Uſury. 
VVEr reaſon there is for taking or giving Intereſt or 


Uſury for any thing which we may certainly bave 
again whenſoever we call for it, I ſee not; nor why Uſury 
ſhould be ſcrupled,. where money or other neceſlaries yalued 
by it, 1s lent to be: paid. at ſuch atime and. place as the Bor- 
rower chuſeth, ſo as the Lender cannot have his money paid 
him back where and when himſelf pleaſeth, I alſo ſee not. 
Wherefore when a man giyeth out his money upon condition 
that he may not demand it back until a certain time to come, 
whatſoever his own neceſſities ſhall-be in the mean time , he 
certainly may take: a compenſation for this inconyenience 
which he admits againſt himſelf: And this allowance is that 
we commonly call Uſury. 

2. And when. one man furniſheth another wich money at 
ſome diſtant place, and engages under great Penalties to pay 
him there, and at a certain day beſides; the conſideration for 
this, is that we call Exchange or local Uſury.. 

As for example, if a man wanting: money at Carliſle in the 
deat of the late Civil Wars, when the way was full of Soul- 
dicrsand Robbers; and the paſlage by Sea very long, trouble- 
ſome, and dangerous, and ſeldom paſſed ;. why might not an- 
other take much more then an 100l. at London for warranting 
che like ſumme tobe paid at Carliſle on a certain day ? 

3. Now the Queſtions ariſing hence are;. what are the 
natural Standards of Uſary and Exchange ? As for Uſury, the 
leaſt that can be, is the Rent of ſo much. Land as the money 
lentwill buy, where the ſecurity is undoubted ; but where the 
ſecurity 1s caſual, then a kinde of enſurance muſt be enterwo- 
ven with the ſimple natural Intereſt, which may adyance the 
Uſury very conſcionably unto any height below the Principal 
itſelt. Now if things are ſo in England, that really there 1s 
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no ſuch ſecurity as aboyementioned, but that all are more or 
leſs hazardous, troubleſome, or chargeable to make , I ſee no 
reaſon for endeayoring to limic Uſury upon time , any more 
then chat upon place, which the praRice of the world doth 
not, unleſs it be that thoſe who make ſuch Laws were rather 
Borrowers then Lenders : But of the vanity and fruitleſsneſs 
of making Civil Poſitive Laws againſt the Laws of Nature, 
I have ſpoken elſewhere, and inſtanced in ſeveral particulars, 

4. As for the natural mea{ures of Exchange, I fay, that in 
times of Peace, the greateſt Exchange can be but the labour 
of carrying the money in ſpecie , but where are hazards emer 
cent uſes for money more in- one place then another, 6zc. or 
opinions of theſe true or falſe, the Exchange will be govern- 
ed by them. 

5- Parallel unto this, is ſomething which we omit concern= 
ins the price of Land; for as great need of money heigh- 
tens Exchange, ſo doth great need of Corn raiſe the price of 
that likewiſe, and conſequently of the Rent of the Land thar 
bears Corn, and laſtly of the Land it ſelf; as for example , it 
the Corn which feedeth London, or an Army, be brought tor- 
ty miles thither, then the Corn growing within a mile of Lon- 
don, or the quarters of ſuch Army, ſhall have added unto its 
natural price, ſo much as the charge of bringing it thirty nine 
miles doth amount unto: And unto periſhable Commodities 
as freſh fiſh, fruits, 8c. the enſurance upon the hazard of cor« 
rupting, 8c. ſhall be added alſo; and finally unto him thae 
eats theſe things there (ſuppoſe in Taverns) ſhall be added 
the charge of all the circumſtancial appurtenances of Houſe. 
rent, Furnitnre, Attendance, and the Cooks sk:ll as well as 
his labour to accompany the ſame. 

6. Hence it comes to paſs, that Lands intrinfically alike 
near populous places, ſuch as where the perimeter of the Area 
that feeds them is great, will not onely yield more Rent for 
theſe Reaſons, but alſo more years purchaſe then in remote 
places, by reaſon of the pleaſure and honour extraordinary of 
having Lands there ; for 
Omne tulit pundtum qui miſcuit atile dulcie 
7+ Has 
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7. Having finiſhed our digreſſion upon the meaſures of the 
Rents and Values of Lands and Moneys, we now return to 
our ſecond way of leavyings Publick Charges , which was the 
taking of a proportion of the Rent, (commonly called Af- 
ſeſsment) it follows next to ſpeak of the way of computing 
the faid Rents, otherwiſe then according to the bargains 
which a few men make one with another, through isnorance, 
haſte, falſe ſuggeſtion, or elſe in their paſſion or drink : Al- 
though I acknowledge, that the medium or common reſult of 
all the bargains made within three years (or other ſuch Cycle 
of time, as within which all contingencies of Land revolve) 
may be very ſufficient to this purpoſe , being but the ſumme 
ſynthetically computed by caſual opinions, as I would endea- 
your to caſt up analytically by a diſtin particularizing of the 
Cauſes. 

8. 1. Therefore T propound a' Suryey of the Figures, 
Quantities, and Scituations of all the Lands both according 
eo the civil bounds of Pariſhes, Farms, 8c. and the natural 
diſtin&ions thereof by the Sea, Rivers, ridges of Rocks, or 
Mountains, &c. 

9. 2. I propound that the quality of each denomination 
were deſcribed by the Commodities it had uſually born, in 
ſome Land, ſome ſort of Timber, Grain, pulſe or root grow- 
ins more happily then in others: Alſo by the encreaſe of 
things ſown or planted, which it hath yielded communibus an- 
Mis ; and withall, the comparative goodneſs of the ſaid Com- 
modities not unto the common Standard money, but to one 
another, As for example ; if there be ten acres of Land, EF 
would haye it judged whether they be better for Hay or Corn ; 
if for Hay, whether the ſaid ten Acres will bear more or leſs 
of Hay then ten other Acres; and whether an hundred 
weight of the ſaid Hay will feed or fatten more or leſs, then 
the ſame weight of other Hay, and not as yet comparing ir 
eo money, in which the value of the ſaid Hay will be more or 
leſs, according to the plenty of money , which hath changed 
{trangely ſince the diſcoyery of the Weſt Indies, and accord- 
ns tothe multitudes of people living near this Land, WR 
with 
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wich the luxurious or frugal living of them, and beſides all, 
according to the Civil, Natural, and Religions Opinions of 
the ſaid people: As for example, Eggs in the fore-part of 
Lent (becauſe their goodneſs and delicacy decayes before Lent 
be done) being -worth little in ſome Popiſh Countreys ; nor 
j Swines fleſh among the Jews, nor Hedgehogs, Frogs, Snails, 
| / Muſhrooms, 8:c. to thoſe that fear to eat them, as poiſonous 
| or unwholeſome ; nor Currans and Spaniſh Wines, it they 

were all-to be deſtroyed as the great thieves of this Nation, 


by an Edi& Pp the Mo 
10. This I call a A LH nazi ncion into the intrinſick 


Values of Land, thQ rinfick or accidentall follows: 


' 

4/8 We ſaid , that the change of the ſtore of money would 
8 change the rates of commodities according to our reckoning 
7 in names and words, (pounds, ſhillings, and pence being no- 
thing elfe) as for example : | 
If a man can bring to London an ounce of Silyer out of 
f the Earth in Pers, in the ſame time that he can produce a bufh- 
me \ cl of Corn, then one is the natural price of the other ; now 
Wit if by reaſon of new and more cafie Mines a man can get two 
ounces of Silver as eaſily as formerly he did one, then Corn 
be will be as cheap at ten ſhillings the buſhel, as it was before at 

7 five ſhillings ceteris paribus. | 
th 11. It behoves us therefore to haye a way , whereby to tell 
! | the money of our Countrey (which I think I have , and that 
T#-| ; in a ſhort time, and without coſt, and (which ts more) with- 
Wet |; out looking .into particular mens pockets ; of which hereaf- 
| ter.) Now if we know what Gold and Silver we had in Eng- 
land two hundred years ago, and could tell it again now ; and 
| though we alſo knew the difference of our denominations then, 
. when chirey ſeyen ſhillings were made out the ſame quantity 
IF | of Silyer as ſixty two are now , alſo that of the alloy, labour 
It | in Coinape, remedies for weisht and fineneſs, and duties to 
| the King; nay, if we alſo knew the Labourers wages then 
| and now, yet all this would not ſhew the difference of the 
Riches of our Nation even in money alone. 


12, Wherefore we muſt adde to the premiſes, the _ 
: ledge 
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ledge of the difference of the numbers of the people , and p10 
conclude, that if all the money in the Nation were equally © 
divided amongſt all the people both then and now, that that Y] 
time wherein each Deviſee had wherewith to hire moſt labour- 445 
..ers, was the richer. So that we want the knowledge of the 7 
People and Bullion which is now in this Land, and which was p © 
heretofore ; all which I think may be fond out even for the 
time palt, but more probably for the time preſent and to come. 
13- But to proceed ; ſuppoſe we had them, then we would 

. pitch the accidental yalues upon our Lands about Lendon ; as 
thus, viz, We would firſt at hazzard compute the materials 
for food and covering, which the Yhires'of Eſſex, Kent, Surrey, 
Middleſex and Hertford, next circumjacent to London, did cam- 
mupibus annis produce; and would withal compute the Conſum- By 
Prioners of them living in the ſaid five Shires and Loxdon. The Þ 
which if I found to be more then were the Conſamptioners 1 
living upon the like ſcope of other Land, or rather upon as Np. 


much other Land as bore the like quantity- of Proviſions. 
Thea I ſay, that Proviſions muſt be dearer in the ſaid five 
$hires then in the other; and within the ſaid Shires cheaper -# 
or dearer as the way to Londoy was more-or lefs.long , or ra- $ 
ther more or lefs chargeable. . We | [3 

4. Forif the ſaid five Shires did already produce as mucit ' 
Commodity, as by all endeavour was poſlible ; then what is N 
wanting muſt be brought from a far, and that which is near, 
advanced in price accordingly. or if -by the faid Shires by 
Sreater labour then- now 1s uſed, ( as by digging inſtead 
of Ploughing, ſetting inſtead of ſowing , picking of choice 0 
ſeed inſtead of taking it promiſcuouſly, ſteeping it inſtead of LE 


uſing it wholly unprepared, and manuring the ground with = CH «4 
ſalt inſtead of rotten ſtraw, 8c.)gchen will the Rent be (oa bo me #1208 


much more advanced', as the excels of -encreaſe exceeds that 7 
of the labour. 9 

15. Now the price of labour muſt be certain, (as we ſee 
it made bythe Statutes which limit the day wages of ſeycral 
workmen; (the nan-obſervance of which Laws, and the not 


adapting them to the change - times, is by the way very 
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dangerous, and confuſive to all endeayours of bettering the 
Trade of the Nation. 

16. Moreover, the touchſtone to try whether it be better 
£0 uſe thoſe improvements or not, is to examine whether the 
labour of fetching theſe things even from the places where 
they grow wilde, or with leſs Culture, be not leſs then that of 
the ſaid improvements. 

17. Againſt all chis will be objeRed, that theſe computati- 
ons are very hard if not impoſlible to make ; ro which I an- 


wer onely this, that they are ſo, eſpecially if none will crou- 


ble their hands or heads to make them, or give authority for ſo 
doing : Burt withall, I ſay, that until this be done, Trade will 
be too conjeRural a work for any man to employ his thoughts 
abour ; for it will be the ſame wiſdom in order to win with 
fair Dice, to ſpend much time in conſidering how to hold 
them, how much to ſhake them, and how hard to throw them, 
and on what angles they ſhould hit the fide of the Tables, 
as to conſider how to adyance the Trade of this Nation ; 
where at preſent particular men ger from their neighbours(not 
from the earth and ſea) rather by hit then wit, and by che falſe 
Opinions of others; rather then their own judgements; Cre- 
dit every where, but chiefly in London, being become a meer 
conceit, that a man is reſponſible or not , without any certain 
knowledge of his Wealth or true Eſtate. Whereas I chink 
the nature of credit ſhould be limiced onely to an opinion of 
a mans faculties to get by his art and induſtry. The way of 
knowing his Eſtate being to-be made certain , and the way of 
makins him pay what he owes to the utmoſt of his ability, 
being to be expeRed from the good execution of our Laws. 

18. I ſhould here enlargeupona Paradox, to prove that if 
every mans Eſtate could be alwayes read in his forehead, our 
T rade would much be advanced chereby, although the poorer 
ambitious man be commonly the more induſtrious: : But of thes 
elſewhere, 

19. The next obje&ionagainlt this fo exat computation of 


Wo the Rents and weaks of Lands, &c. is, that the Sovereign 


on!d know too.exattly eyery. mans Eſtate ; to- which I an- 
| Z  ſwer, 


( 35 
ſwer, that if the Charge of the Nation be brought as low as 
it may be, (which depends much npon the people in Parlia- 
ment to do) and if the people be willing and ready to pay, 
and if care be taken , chat alchough they have not ready mo- 
ney, the credit of their Landsand Goods ſhall be as 00d ; and 
laſtly, that ic would be a great diſcommodity to the Prince to 
take more then he needs, as was proved before ; where is the 
evil of this ſo exa& knowledge ? And as for the proportion 
of eyery Contributor, why ſhould any man hope or accept to 
eaſe himſelf by his craftand intereſt in a confuſion ? or why 
ſhould he not fear, though he may be advantaged this time, to 
ſuffer in the next. 


—— 
— 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Cuſtoms and Free Ports. 


® 


Uſtom is a Contribution or Excifium out of Goods ſent 

out or imported into the Princes Dominions : In theſe 

Countreys of a twentieth part not according to the Prices 

currant among Merchants of each reſpe&ive Commodity, 

but according to other ſtanding Rates ſet by the State, 
though adviſed for the moſt part by concerned Perſons. 

2. I cannot well imagine what ſhould be the natural Rea- 
ſons, why a Prince ſhould be paid this duty inward and out- 
ward both ; there ſeems indeed to be ſome , why he ſhould 
be paid for indulging the Exportation of ſome ſuch things as 
other Countreys do really want. * _ 

3. Wherefore I chink, that Cuſtoms atthe firſt were a pre- 
mium allowed the Prince for prote&ing the Carriage of Goods 
both inward and outward from the Pyrats; and this I ſhould 
verily believe, if the Prince were bound to make good loſles 
of that kinde. And I thought that the proportion of five 


pound per cent. was pitched upon computation, that the Mer- * 
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chants before the ſaid andertaking and compoſition,had uſually 
loſt more by Pyracy: And finally,that the Cuſtoms had been an 
enfurance upon loſles by encmies,as the enfurance now uſual,is 
of the caſualties of ſea; winde , weather, and Veſlel., or alto- 
gether ; or like the enſurance in ſome Countreys-of Houſes 
trom Fires for a certain ſmall part of their yearly. Rent, Bur 
be it what it will, it is anciently eſtabliſhed by Law, and oughr 
to be paid until it ſhall be abolſhed. Qnely I take leave as an 
idje- Philoſopher to diſcourſe upon the Nature. and Meaſures 
SEM. - | 

4. The Meaſures of Cuſtoms-outwards may be.ſuch , as af- 
ter reaſonable profit to the Exporter will leave ſuch of our 


' own Commodities as are neceſlary to Forreigneghſomewhar 


cheaper unto them then they can be had from elſewher 

As for example, Tin is a Native Commodity , which $0- 
verns the Market, that is, there is none ſo good and ſo .caſte 
to be had and exported. 

Now ſuppoſe Tin might be made in Cornwall for four pence 
che pound, and that the ſame wouid yield twelve pence at the 
neareſt part in France, I ſay, that this extraordinary profit 
ought to be eſteemed as a Mine Royal, or Freſor Trove; and 
the Sovereign ought to have.hisſhare in it: Which he will 
bave, by impoſtng ſo great a duty upon Tin Exported-, as on 
one {ide may leave a _fubfiſtence! to the- Workmen, (and: ng . 
more) with a competent -prohit to the owners of the gronnd ; 
and onthe other 11de;may leave the-price abroad leſs then that 
tor which T:inmay. be had from any other place. - 

5. The ſame Impoſttion might.alſo be-made- on the Tin 
ſpent at-home, unleſs it be as :impoiſible fots do, as for the 
King of. France: to impoſe: the Gabel upon Satr-in the very 
places where it ts made. | ER EF 09.0 7 - 

6. Bur it is obſerved, that ſuch high duties make men en- 
deavour not to-enter any-ſuch Goods at all, or pay for them, 
provided the charge of . ſmuckling and bribing , with the haz- 
zavd of being ſeized do ingr communibus vicibus -exceed- the 
Dy. 1: - AR DODE 3 0. | 

7. Wherefore the Meaſures of 'this Nature are, that it be 

more 
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more ealic, ſafe, and profitable for men to keep the-Law, then 


£0 break it, unleſs it be in ſuch caſes , where the Magiſtrate 
can with certainty executethe Law, As for example, it would 
be hard to fave the Duties upon Horſes ſhipped at a ſmall Port, 
without adjacent Creeks, and that but ſome certain two hours 

every Tide, foraſmuch as Horſes cannot be diſguiſed , put up 
in bags or cask, nor ſhipped without noiſe and the help of ma- 
ny hands. 3 Tf: SM 

8.. The: Meaſures of Cuſtoms upon imported Commodi- 
ties are; 1, Thatall things ready and ripe for Conſumption 
may be made ſomewhat dearer then the ſame things grown or 
made at home , if the ſame be feaſible ceteris talibus, 

2. Fhat all Superflnities tending to Luxury and fin, might 
be loaded with fo nuch Impoſt, as to ſerve inſtead of a fum- 
ptuary Law to reſtrain the uſe of them. But here alſo care is 
to be had that it be not better to ſmuckle then to pay. 

9. On the contrary, all things not fully wrought and Manu- 
factured, as raw Hides, Wool, Beaver, Raw-lilk, Cotton ; as 
alſo all Tools and Materials for ManufaQture , as alfo Dying- 
ſtaff, 8c. ought to be gently dealt with. | 

10. If toleavy the payment of theſe Duties could be moſt 
exaaly performed, Princes might ſtrangely praice one upon 
another ; wherefore ſince they cannot, the people pay no 
more then they cannot with greater fatety upon the. whole 
matter ſave , nor obſerve any.more of theſe Laws, then they 
cannotelnde, | 

11. The Inconveniences of the way of Cuſtoms, are, viz, 

7. That Duties arc laid upon things not yet ripe for uſe, 
upon Commodities in Feri, and but in the way of their full 
improvements , which ſeems the ſame ill-husbandry , as to 
make fuel of young Saplings, inſtead of Dotards and Pol- 
lards. 

2. The &reat number of Officers requiſite to Collett the 
faid Dnies, eſpecially in a Countrey where the Harbours are 
many , and- the Tides convenient for ſhipping of Goods at 
any time. 


2+ The great facility of ſmuckling by Briberies , Collult- 
ons. 
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ons, hiding and diſgniſing of Commodities, 8c. and all this 
notwithſtanding Oaths and Penalties, and withall by the ſeve- 
ral wayes of mitigating and taking off the ſaid Penalties eyen 
after diſcoyery. 

4. The Cuſtoms or Duties upon the few Commodities of 


' : the growth of England exchanged with Forreigners , make 


too ſmall a part of the whole Expence of the people of this 
Kingdom, which (perhaps is not leſs then fifty millions of 
pounds per axnum) our of which to bear the common 
Charges thereof, ſo as ſome other way of Leavy muſt be pra- 
&iſed together with it ; whereas by ſome one way, if the beſt, 
the whole work may be abſolved : wherefore 'tis an inconye- 
nience in the way of Cuſtoms, that it nece1litares other wayes 
then it ſelf. 

12. Now as a ſmall attempt of a Remedy or Expedient 
herein, I offer rather, that inſtead of the Cuſtoms upon Goods 
ſhipped, every Ship that goes in or out, may pay a Tonnage, 
the ſame being colle&ible by a very few hands, as a matter vi- 
fibleto all the world; and that the ſaid Duty be but ſuch a 
part of the Fraight, as the like whereof being excinded out 
of the whole Conſumption , would defray all the Publique 
Charge ; which part perhaps 1s 4. per Cent. or thereabouts, 
viz, two millions per annum out of fifty. 

13. Theother is, that the Cuſtoms be reduced into the 
nature of an Enſurance-premium, and that the ſame be 
augmented and fitted, as whereby the King may afford to en- 
ſure the goods as well againſt the Sea as Enemies ; by which 
means the whole Nation would be concerned in all ſuch loſles, 
and then the Merchant for his own ſake would more willingly 
enter and pay for whatſoeyer he would have enſured. 

14. But it will be here obje&ed, that although the duty of 
Cuſtorts be Xbrogated, yet that there muſt be almoſt the ſame 
number of Officers maintained as now to prevent the bring- 
ing in and carrying out of prohibited Commodities. Where- 
fore we ſhall here ſtate the nature of ſuch Prohibitions by two 
or three grand inſtances. 

15. T oprohibit the Exportation of Money, in that it 8 a 
thing 
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thing almoſt impraQicable, it is almoſt nngatory and vain ; 
And the danger of it reſolyes eicher into a kinde of Enſu- 
rance anſwerable tothe danger of being ſeized, or unto a Sur- 
charge of a Compoſition by bribing the Searchers. As for 
example, It but one in fifty Exportations are ſeized, or if 


twenty ſhillings be uſually taken for eernagart fifty pounds, ( 0-94 1 _ g $i; 
- br | 


then the Commodiries bought with this Money muſt be ſold 
ewo at leaſt per cent. the dearer tothe Conſumptioner. Now if 
the Trade will not bear th's Surcharge, then Money will not CE 
be exported with diſcretion, Now the uſe of this Prohibici- 
on, ſuppoſing it praQicable, is to ſerve as g ſumptuary Law, 
and to binde the Nation in general not to ſpend more then 
they get; for if we could export no Commodity of our own 
growth or manufaCture then by prohibiting the going our of 
Money, it isalſo ipſo fafo commanded that nothing forreign 
ſhould be brought in. Again ſuppoſing, that ordinarily we 
export enough to furniſh us with all Forreign Commodicies, 
but upon ſome extraordinary decay of our Land or hands, we 
are able to export but half as much as would procure our 
ordinary proportion of Forreign Goods, then the Prohibition 
of Money perſorms indeed the part of a ſumptuary Law, in 
hindring us to bring n any more then half as much Forreign 
Commodities as we formerly uſed, onely it leaves it to the dif- 
cretion of the Merchant, co choſe which he will negle& or 
forbear to brins in, and w. ich not; whereas in ſumpruary 
Laws the State taketh this care upon themſelyes. As for ex- 
ample, If we wanted Exportations to ballance our Importa- 
tions by forty thouſand pounds, and ſuppoſe for examples 
ſake, that rhe Importation of forty thouſand pounds worth 
of Coftee-Berries, or the like of Spaniſh Wine muſt be re- 
trenched ; in thjs,caſe, the ſaid Prohibition of Money will do 
one, or ſome of, 6ne, and ſome of the other apannchbens as 
the Merchant himſelf pleaſes : But the ſumptuary Law de- 
termines, whether we ſhall encourase and keep fair with the 
Nation that ſends us Wine rather then that which ſends us 
Coffee, whether rhe Expence of Wine or Coftee he molt pre- 
judicial to. our people, 6c. 

36. The 
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16. The benefits alledged for the free Exportation of 


411 88 E,Money is meweely this, viz. That if a Ship carrying out of 


England forty thouſand pounds worth of Cloth, might alſo car- 
ry with it forty thouſand pounds in Money, then could the 
Merchant ſtand the ſtiffer upon his terms, and in fine would 
buy cheaper, and ſell dearer; but by the way , the Merchant 
buyes this power with the Intreſt and of the 
Money he carries, which if ic amount to five pound per Cent. 
then he had betrer ſold his Goods at four pound per Cent, un 
der rate, then to have fortified himſelf with Money as afore- 
ſaid. But of this more may be ſaid, we haſten to the great 
point of Wool. 

17. The Hollanders having gotten away our ManufaQure 
of Cloth, by becoming able to work with more att, to la- 
bour and tare harder, to take leſs traight, Duties and Enſurance, 
hath fo madded us here in England, that we have been apt to 
chink of ſuch exorbitantly fierce wayes of prohibiting Wool 
and Earth to be exported, as perhaps would do us twice as 
much harm as the loſſe of our ſaid Trade. Wherefore to re- 
turn to our Wits ard Trade again, before we can tell what co 
dointhis caſe, we muſt confider ; 

1. That we are often forced to buy Corn from abroad, and 
as often complain that we are peſtered with abundance of idte 
hands at home, and withall that we cannot vend the Woollen 
Manufactures even which our few working hands do produce. 
In this caſe were it not better to leflen our ſheep-trade , and 
convert our hands to more Tillage? Becanſe 1. Fleſh becom- 
ming dearer, there would be encouragement for Fiſh , which 
will never be till then. 2. Our Money wou!d not run ſo faſt 
away for Corn, 3. We ſhould have no ſuch Gluts of Wool 
npon oar hands. 4. Our idle hands would be employed in 
Tillage andFiſhing, one man by the way of grazing , tilling 
as it were many thouſand Acres of Land by himſelf and lus 
Dog. 

2. Sappoſe we wanted no Corn, nor had any idle hands, and 
yet I ———_—_ with more Wool then we can work up ; 
'n this ceKainly Wool might be exported , becauſe *tis 

ſ UpPO« 
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ſappoſed, that the hands which work are already employed up* 
on a better Trade. 

3- Suppoſe the Hollander outdo us by more art , were ic 
not better co draw oyer a number of :their choice Workmen, 
or ſend our. moſt ingenious men thither co learn ; which if 
they ſucceed ; it is moſt manifeſt, that this were the more na- 
cural way, then to keep thar infinite clutter abour reſiſting of 
Nature, ſtopping up the windes and ſeas, 8c. 

4. If we can make Vidctual much cheaper here then in Hol- 
land, take away burthenſome, frivolous, and antiquated Impo- 
ſicions and Oilices. | | 

I conceive even this were better then to perſwade Water to 
riſe out of it ſelf above its natural Spring. 

5- We muſt conſider in general, that as wiſer -Phyſicians 
tamper not exceſſively with their -Patients, rather obſerving 
and complying with the motions of nature, then contradi&- 
ing it with yehement Adminiftrations -of their own; ſo in 
Politicks and Oconomicks the ſame muſt be uſed ; for 

Naturam expellas furca licet uſque recurrit. 

18. Nevertheleſs, if the Hollanders advantages in making 
Cloth be but ſmall and few in comparifon of ours, that is, it 
they have bur a little the better of us, then I conceive that 
Prohibitions to export Wool may ſufficiently turn the ſcales. 


But whether this be #&4- I leave coothers, being my ſelf nei=A < 


ther Merchant nor Statſeman, | 
19. As for Prohibition of Importations, I ſaythat it needs 
not be, until they much exceed our Exportations. For if we 
ſhould think it hard co give good neceſſary Cloth for de- 
bauching Wines, yet if we cannot diſpoſe of our Cloth to 
others, 'twere better to give it for Wine or worſe , then to 
ceaſe making it ; nay, better to burn a thouſand mens labours 
for a time , then to let thoſe thouſand men by non-employ- 
ment loſe their faculty of labouring. In brief, what may be 
further ſaid hereupon, reſolyes into the DoQrine and Ingenium 
of making ſumptuary Laws, and judicious uſe of them pro 
hic & nunc. 
20, Unto this Diſcourſe of Cuſtoms appertains _ of 
© *ree 
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Free Ports, which (in a Nation that onely trades for it ſelf; 
viz. vents its own ſuperfluities, and imports onely Neceſlaries 
for it ſelf) are of no uſe, but rather harm ; for ſuppoſe Wines 
be brought into a Free Port, be there houſed and privately 
ſold, but the Cask filled up with ſtained water , and put on 
'ſhip-board again to be ſtaved as ſoon as the ſhip is out ar ſea : 
In this caſe, the Duties of thoſe Wines are defrauded, as it 
alſo may be many other wayes. 

21. Nowif it be ſaid , that alchough we ſhould trade but 
for our ſelves, yet that our Ports (being more commodious 
then thoſe of other Nations) would be the more frequented ; 
for being free, and conſequently the more enriched, by the 
expence of Sea-men and Paſſengers, hire of Labourers, and 
Ware-houſes, &c. even without any Ciiſtom at all upon the 
Goods. Nevertheleſs 'tis reaſon that a ſmall duty ſhould be 
paid upon the ſhip as aforeſaid for ſuch uſe of our Ports, and 
that eo nomine ; not expeCing all our Benefic from the ſaid 
hire of Cellaridge, Porters, and Carmen, which alſo might be 
had oyer and.above for their proper reafons. ts 
- 22. Bat if we: could attaih to be the Merchants between 
other Natians, there is then no reaſon for exating Duties (as 
was ſaid before)upon things # fieri, and which are but in the 
way of their improvement: And as for the fraud that may 
be committed, as in the caſe of Wines aboyementioned , I 
affirm that our Excize upon the, Conſumption , would oyer- 
come aiid elude them. ' FER 01-01T 2 v7\ 0; 
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CHAP. VII. 
.. Of Poll-money. | 


YOlt-money is a Tax upon the Perſons of men, either upon 
all. ftmply and indifterently ,, or elſe according to ſome 
known Title or mark of diſtin&ion upon each , and that ei- 
ther of. bare honour, gr elfe of ſome Oflice ſought or impoſed, 
X or 
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or of ſome Faculty and Calling without reſpe& to Riches or 
Poverty, Incomes or Expence, Gain of Loſs accrewing by the 
ſaid T itle, Office, or Faculty. 

2. The Poll-moneys which have been'leavied of late haye 
been wonderfully confaſed ; as taxing ſome rich ſingle per- 
ſons at the loweſt rate; ſome Knights, though wanting ne- 
ceſlaries, at twenty ponnds, encouraging ſome yain fellows to 
pay as Eſquirgs, on purpoſe to haye themſelves written Efquires 
in the Receipts; making ſome pay ten pounds as Dofours of 
Phyſick or Law, who get nothing by the Faculcy, nor minde 
the praice; making ſome poor Tradeſinen forced to be of 
the Liveries of their Companies to pay beyond their ſtrength ; 
and laſtly, ſome to pay according to their Eſtates, the ſame to 
be valued by thoſe that know them not ; thereby alſo giving 
opportunity to ſome Bankrupts to make the world credic 
chem as men of ſuch Eſtates, at which the Aſſeſſors did rats 
them by Colluſion. 

3- S0 as by this Confufion , Arbitraries , Irregularities, 
and hotch-pot of Qualifications , no eſtimate could- be 
made of the fitneſs of this Plaiſter to the Sore , nor no 
Checque or way to examine whether the reſpeQtive Receipts 


were duly accompted for, 8c. 


4- Wherefore wholly reje&ing the ſaid complicated way of 
Tax, I ſhall ſpeak of Poll-money more diſtin&ly, and firſt of 
the ſimple Poll-money upon every head of all mankiude altke ; 
the Pariſh paying for thoſe that receive alms , Parents for 
their Children under age, and Maſters for their Apprentices, 
and others who receive no wages. | 

5- Theevil of this way is, that it is yery unequal ; men of 
unequal abilities, all paying alike, and thoſe who have greateſt 
charges of Children payins moſt that 1s, that by how much 
the poorer they are, by ſo-much the harder are they taxed. 

6. The Conveniencies are; firſt, that it may be ſuddenly 
colle&ed, and with ſmall charge : Secondly, that: the numher 
of the people being alwayes known , it may be fuiliciently 
computed what the ſame will amount unto. Thirdly; It ſeems 
to be a ſpur unto all men, ;ro- ſer: their Children ro fome 
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proficable employment npon their very firſt capacity z Out of 
the proceed whereof, to pay each childe his own Poll-money. . 


7, The next Poll-money is upon every head, but diſtin-. 


uiſhed by Titles of meer Honour, without any kinde of .Of- 
Fee or Faculty ; as, Dukes, Marqueſles, Earls, Viſcounts, Ba- 
rons, Baronets, Knights, and Eſquires,. viz. the eldeſt Sons of 
Knights in perpetuum , and Gentlemen if they write them- 


ſelves ſo. This way is much more equal then the other ; for- - 


aſmuch as thoſe, who are. Titled , are for the moſt part. rich 
proportionably'; or if they were, not, yet men ſo.dignified 
ſhall command a preheminence aad-place, even although they 
do not or cannot buy it of the vulgar by their Expence : my 
meaning hereby is, that a Title. may- poſſibly fave a man as 
much. as his .Poll-money may exceed. the: Plebeian Level by 
reaſon of ſuch citle. | 

8. Moreover, good and multiform Accompts being kept 
of the People, this Tax may be alſo eaſily ſpeedily. and inex- 
penſively.colleed; andalfo being capable of being compu- 
ced aforchand, may be fitted and ſeizgd according to the needs 
of the Prince, | | 
9. As for Offices, they are indeed-Dignities for the moſt 
part, but paid for by the crouble of adminiſtring them ; as for 
example, to be an Alderman ſuppoſe of London , is indeed an 
honour, yet many pay five hundred pounds to be excuſed from 
recelving. i. | | 

Nevertheleſs it may aot be- improper to tax Offices ſought, 
or ſuch as are accepted although they might be refuſed : And 
on the other fide no Titulado.ſhould be forced to pay Poll-mo- 
ney-according to his Title, it he be contented to lay it down, 
and never reſume it. more. 

10. The . Titles of -Facultics and Callings oughe to be-no 
Qualification in a Poll-money, becauſe they do not neceſlarily 
nor probably inferr ability-to pay-, but carry with them vaſte 
inequalities.. But therefore jf a man' by his Licence to pra» 
Uile ger, much, it may be.preſumed he will ſpend accordingly . 
in. which net ghe way of. Excize will certainly take him, as it 
will all che Officers aforementioned. . 
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11. Harth-money ſeems to be a Poll-money, but is not, be- 
being rather a way. of Accumulative Excize ; of which 
hereafter. 


C HAP. FMS 
2 Of Lotterzes. 


' | En that accept Titles may foreſee, that they may be 
taxed by them as aforeſaid, (although it' be-unlikely 


| (one Houſe of Parliament being. all Tituladoes, and che 


greateſt part of the other being ſach alſo) that any ſuch way 
of Leavy ſhould paſs) and therefore they do as it were a pri- 
or: confent unto the Tax in their own Individuals. 

2. Now inthe way of Lottery men do alſo tax themſelyes 
inthe general, though out of hopes of Advantage in parti- 
cular : A Lottery therefore is properly a Tax upon unfortu- 
nate ſelf-conceited fools ; men that have good opinion of their 
own luckineſs , or that: have believed ſome Fortune-teller or 
Aſtrologer, who had promiſed them great ſucceſs about the 
time and place of the Lottery, lying Southweſt perhaps from 
the place where the deſtiny. was read. . 

3. Now becauſe the world abounds with this kinde of fools, 
it.is not fit that every man that will, may cheat every man that 
would be cheated, bur it is rather ordained, that the Soye- 
reign ſhould have the Guardianſhip of theſe fools , or thar 
ſome Favourite ſhould beg the Sovereigns right of taking ad- 
vantage of ſuch mens folly, even as in-the-caſe of-Lunaticks 
and Idiots. 

4. Wherefore a Lottery is not tollerated without authority, 
aſſigning the proportion in which the people ſhall pay for 
their errours, and taking care that they be not ſo much and ſo 


often couzencd, as they themſelves would be. 


5- This way of Lottery is uſed bur for ſmall Leavies, and 
rather upon privato-publick accompts, (then for maintaining 
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Armies or Equipping Fleets,) ſuch as are Aque-Dugs, 


Bridges, and perhaps Highwayes, &c, Wherefore we ſhall 
fay no more of it upon this occaſion. | 


—_—— —— EE IE ——e——_ 


CHAT 1X. 
Of” Benewolence. 


{he raiſing of Money by Beneyolence, ſeems to be no 
force upon any man, nor to take from any man but what 
himſelf knows he can ſpare, nevertheleſs there is more in it ; 
for to be but brow-beaten by a Prince or Grandee,proves often 
as heavy as to be diſtrained upon for an Aſſeſſement or Subſi- 
dy ; and the danger of being miſrepreſented by linſy Pick- 
thanks and Informers as diſaffe&ed to the Cauſe for which 
the Leavy is made, is more frequent then the payment of any 
ſumme in a due proportion with all other men (which I have 
faid is no impoveriſhment) can poſlibly be hurtful. 

The benefits of this way are theſe, viz. That foraſmuch as 
it ſometimes falls out ( as in the late Differences with the 
Scots, annis 1638, and 1639. when the Church Dignitaries 
were moſt concerned) that the cauſe of the Expence con- 
cerns ſome men more then others, that then an Impoſition 
ſhould not paſs upon all for the ſakes of a part: Sometimes 
it happens, that one ſore, of men haye received greater and 
freſher fayours then another ; as uyon the late Reſtoration of 
his Majeſty Anno 1660. thoſe who needed an AQ of Indem- 
pnity did: And ſometimes it is viſible , that ſome. men have 
had better times of gain and advantages then others, as the 
Clergy moſt eminently have had ſince his Majeſties ſaid-Re- 
{toration. In all theſe Caſes, the propoſal of a Benevolence 
may be offered, although in no caſes it be without its incon- 
veniencies ; the which are principally theſe. 

I. The abovementioned Brow-beating and diſtaſte yours 
1 
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if a man haye not contributed as largely as enyions obſeryers 
think he ſhould have done. 

2. A Benevolence in many caſes may divide a whole Na- 
tion into parties, or at leaſt make the ſtrength of Parties too 
well known to ſuch as need not know it : and withall ic may 
(onthe contrary and upon deſign) diſguize the ſame, and 
elude the meaſures which the Governours thought to have ta- 
ken by ſuch an exploratory artifice. 

3- Some men may have particular reaſons to contribute 
large, viz. complacency with, and hopes of being repaired by 
the fayour of ſome Grandee, who fayours the buſineſs,. and 
the very ſame may make to the prejudice of others, 

4. Men of ſinking Eſtates, (who nevertheleſs love to live 
high, and appear ſplendid , and ſuch who make themſelves 
friends, (by their hoſpitality paid for, in effe& by others) 
enough to be proteRed, even from Juſtice) do often upon 
this occaſion of Beneyolence ſet extravagant Examples unto 
others, who have laboured hardly for what they have ; thoſe 
not caring what they pay, becauſe ic encreaſeth their credit, 
to borrow the more, ſo as at length the whole burthen of ſuch 
Bankruprs Beneyolence, lights upon the frugal Patriots, by 
whom the Publique Weal ſubliſts. 


— 


| + H A P. þ 
Of Penalties. 


He uſual Penalties are Death, Mutilations, Impriſonment, 
Publick diſgrace, Corporal tranſient pains, and great 
Tortures, beſides Pecuniary Mul&s. Of which laſt we ſhall 
molt inſiſt, ſpeaking of the others but in order to- examine 
whether taey may not be commuted for theſe. 
2. There be ſome certain Crimes, for which the Law of 
God appoints death ; and theſe muſt be puniſhed with ic, un- 
leſs we ſay that thoſe were bur the Ciyil Laws of the Jewiſh 
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Commonwealth , although given by God himſelf; of which 


Opinion certainly moſt modern States are, in as much as they 
puniſh not Adulteries, 8c. with death, as among the Jewes, 
and yet puniſh ſmall Thefts with Death inſtead of multiple 
reparation. 

'3. Upon this ſuppoſition we ſhall yenture to offer ; whe- 
ther the reaſon of fimple Death be not to puniſh incorrigible 
Committers of great faults ? | 

4. Of publick Death with Torments, to affright men from 
T reaſons, which cauſe the deaths and miſeries of many thous 
ſand innocent and uſeful people ? 

5- Of Death ſecretly executed, to puniſh ſecret and un- 
known Crimes, ſuch as Publick Executions would teach to the 
World? Or elſe to ſuffocate betimes ſome dangerous No- 
velties in Religion, which the patient ſuffering of the worſt 
man would mich ſpread and encourage. 

6. Mutilations ſuppoſe of-Ears, Noſe, &c. are uſed for 
perpetual diſgrace, as ſtanding in the Pillory is for temporary 
and tranſient ; which and ſuch other. puniſhments have (by 
che way) made ſome corrigible offenders, to become deſpe- 
rate and incurable, 

7. Muctilations of parts as of Fingers, are proper to dif- 
able ſuch as have abuſed their dextrous uſe ofthem, by Pocket- 
picking,” Counterfeiting of Seals and Writings, 6:c. Mutila- 
tions of other parts, may ſerve to puniſh and preyent Adulte- 
ries, Rapes, Inceſts, 8&c. And the ſmaller Corporal pains, 
ſeryeto puniſh thoſe, who can pay no pecuniary mulats. 

8. Impriſonment ſeems rather to be the puniſhments of 
ſuſpe&ted then guilty perſons, and ſuch as by their carriage 
give the Magiſtrate occafion'to think, either cliey haye-done 
ſome ſmaller particular Crime, as Thefts, 8c. or that they 
would commit greater, as Treaſons and Seditions. But where 
Impriſonment is not a ſecuring men untill their Trials, 
but a ſentence after Triall, it ſeems to me proper onely 
to ſeclude ſuch men from conyerſation, whoſe Diſcourſes are 
bewitching,land PraQtices infe&ious, and in whom neverthe- 


leſle remains ſome hopes of their future Amendments , 
| pt 
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or uſcfulneſſe for ſome ſervice not yet appearing. 

9. As for perpetual Impriſonment by ſentence, it ſeems 
but the ſame with death it ſelf, to be executed by nature ic 
ſelf, quickened with ſuch Diſeaſes, as cloſe living, ſadneſs, ſo- 
lIitude, and refle&ions upon a paſt and better condition , doth 
commonly beget: Nor do men ſentenced ::ereunto live lon- 
ger, though they be longer in dying. 

10. Here we are to remember in conſequence of our opi- 
nion, {That Labour is the Father and aRtive principle of 
Wealth, as Lands are the. Mother] that the Stace by killing, 
mutilating, or impriſoning their members , do withall puniih 
themſelves; wherefore ſuch puniſhments ought (as much as 
poſſible) to be avoided and commuted for pecuniary mul&s, 
which will encreaſe labour and publick wealth, 

11, Upon which account, why ſhould not a man of Eſtate, 
found guilty of man-ſlaughter, rather pay a certain proporti- 
on of his whole Eſtate, then be burnt in the hand ? 

12. Why ſhould not inſolyent Thieves be rather puniſhed 
with ſlavery then death ? ſo as being ſlaves they may be for- 
ced to as much labour, and as cheap fare, as nature will endure, 
and thereby become as two men added to the Commonwealth, 
and not as one taken away from it; for if England be under- 
peopled, (ſuppoſe by halt) I fay thar next to the bringing in of 
as many more as now are, is the making theſe that are, to do 
double the work which now they do; that is, to make ſome 
ſlaves ; but of this elſewhere. 

13. And why ſhould nor the ſolvent Thieves and Cheats 
be rather puniſhed wich multiple Reſtitutions then Death, 
Pillory, Whipping ? 8c. But it will be asked, with how ma- 
nifold Reſtiturions ſhould picking a pocket (for example) be 
puniſhed ? I ſay, *rwere good in order to the ſolution hereof, 
to enquire of ſome candid Artiſts inthat Trade , how often 
they are taken one time with another practiſing in this work ? 
Tf but once in ten times, then to reſtore even but ſeyen-told, 
would be a fair profit ; and to reſtore but ten-fold , were but 

aneven lay; wherefore to reſtore twenty-fold,that is,donble to 
the hazard, is rather the true ratio andamea(ure of puniſhment 
by double reparation, H 14. And 
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14. And ſurely the reſtoring two, three, four, and ſeyen- 
fotd mentioned in Moſes Law mutt be thus underſtood, or elſe 
a man might make thieving a very fair and lawful profeſſion. 

15- The next queſtion is, in ſuch multiple Reſticurions 
how many parts ſhould be given to the ſufferer. To which I 
anſwer, never above one , and ſcarce that, to oblige him to 
more care, and ſelf-preſervation, with three parts to diſcoye- 
ers, and the reſt to publick uſes. | 

16. Thirdly, In the caſe of Fornications, moſt of the pu- 
niſhments not made by pecuniary mul&s and commuted , are 
bur ſhame, and that too but towards ſome few perſons , which 
ſhame for eyer after obdurates the Offender, what eyer it 
work upon ſuch whoſe fames are yet intire : Of all which men 
take little conſideration, ſtandipg upon the brink of ſach pre- 
cipices as makes them-giddy ; and when they are in danger of 
ſuch faults as are rather madneſles, diftempers, and alienations 
of the minde and reaſon, asalſo infurre&ions of the paſſions, 
then deliberate aAs of the underſtanding. 

17. Moreover, according to that Axiom of, Tn-quo quis pec- 
cat, in eodem Puniatur ; if the Ratio formalis of the fin of 
Concubitus Vagi, be the hindering of procreation , let thoſe 
who by their miſcarriages of this kinde are guilty thereof, re- 
pairunto the State the mifle of another pair of hands with the 
double labour of their own, or which is all one, by apecuni- 
ary mul&.; and this is thapraftice of ſome wiſe States in pu- 
niſhing what they will never be able to prevent: Nor doth 
the Goſpel ſpecifie any puniſhment in this world, onely decla- 
ring they ſhall-not be received into the Joyes of the next. 

18. I cquld inſtance in more particulars, but if what IThaye 
already faid:be reaſonable;this lietle is enough; 1f not, then 
all the reſt would be too little alſo: wheretore I ſhall adde 
bur one inſtance more, as moſt ſuitable co-onr preſent times 
and occaſions, whictvis. the way of puniſhing Heterodox Pro- 
feſlors of Religion. - | | 

19. Thatthe Magiftrate-may puniſh-falfe Believers, if he 
believe he ſhall offend God in-forbearins ir , is' true ; for the 

tame reaſons that men piye for Liberty 'of 'Conſeience, and. 
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univerſal tolſeration ; and on the other ſide, that he may pers 
mic falſe Worſhips, ſeems clearly at leaſt by the praRice of all 
States, who allow Ambaſladours their freedom (be the Wor- 
ſhip never ſo abominable) even when they come to negaciate 
but upon temporal and ſmall matters. 

20. Wherefore, ſince the Magiſtrate may allow or conniye 
at fich Worſhips as himſelf thinks fit, and yer may alſo pu- 
niſh, and fince by Death, Murtilations, and impriſonments of 
the Subjects, the State not onely puniſheth ie ſelf, but ſpread- 
eth the Pleudodoxies; it follows, that pecuniary Mul&s are. 
the fitteſt wayes of checking the wantonneſs of men-in this 
particular: foraſmuch as that courſe ſayours of no bitterneſs 
at all, but rather argues a deſire to indulge, provided ſuch in- 
duſgence may confift with the indempnity of the State , for 
no Heterodox will. defire to be tollerated longer then he 
keeps the Publick Peace; the which if he means.to do, he 
cannot take it il} of the Magiſtrate, to keep him ſteddy unto 
that. his duty, nor grudge to contribute towards ſo much charge 
tor that purpoſe as himſelf occaſions. | 
| 21. Moreoyer, as there ſeems a reafon for indulging fome 
conſcientious misbelieyers , ſo there is as much for being ſe- 
yere towards Hypocrites, eſpecially ſuch as abuſe holy Relisi- 
on to cloak and vizzard worldly ends: Now what more eafie 
and yet effeQual way is there to diſcern between theſe two, 
then well proportioned pecuniary mul&s ? for who deſiring 
to.ſerve God without fear, and Jabouring ten hours per diens 
at his Calling, would not labour one hour more for ſuch a free- 
don? even as religious men ſpend an hour per diem more then 
the looſer ſort do.at their Devotions ; or who my Cloth Wat 
of one and:rwenty ſhillings the yard, would not be contented py 
with that of twenty ſhillings, for the ſame advantage of his 
liberty in Worſhip? Thoſe that kick at this, being unwilling 
either to do or ſuffer for God, for whoſe ſake they pretend 
ſo much. | 

22. It may be here obje&ed, that alchough ſome bad Relt- 
gSions might be! tollerated., yet that all may not, viz. ſuch as 


conſiſt not with the Civil Peace. To which I anſwer. _ 
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- Firſt, that there is no Schiſme or Separation be it neyer ſo 
ſmall, conſiſtent with that unity and peace as could be wiſht 
nor none ſo perfe&ly conſcientious , but may alſo be civilly 
molt pernicious :. For that Venner and his Complices ated up« 
on internal motives, the moſt free expoſing of. themſelves to 
death may evince:; and yet their hoJding the King to be an 
Ulſurper upon the Throne and Right of Jeſus Chriſt was a 
Civil miſchief neicher to be pardoned or parallel'd. 

23- And yet onthe other hand there is no Pſcudodoxy ſo 
great, but may be muzzled from doing much harm in the State, 
wichout either Death , Impriſonment , or Mutilation : To 
make ſhore, no opinion can be more dangerous, then to disbe- 
lieve the immortality of the Soul, as rendring man a beaſt, 
and without conſcience, or fear of committing any evil, if he 
can but elude the penalties of humane-Laws -made againſt it, 
and letting men looſe to all evil thoughts and defigns whereof 
man can take no notice :. Now I ſay, that even this Misbelie- 
ver may be adzquately puniſhed: if he. be kept as. a beaſt ,, be 
proprietor of nothing, as making no conſcience how he gets; 
be never admitted in Evidence or Te{timony, as under no Ob- 
ligation to ſpeak truth ; be excluded all Honours and Offices, 


as caring onely. for himſelf, not the proteQing of others; 


and be withall kept to extream bodily labour, the profit where- 
of to the State is the pecuniary Mul& we ſpeak.of , though 
the greateſt, | 

24. As tor opinions leſs horrible then this, the Mul& may 
be fitted to each of them reſpeQively, according tothe mea- 
ſure of danger which the Magiſtrate apprehends from their 
allowance, and the charge neceſſary to prevent it. 

25-.And now weare ſpeaking of the wayes-how to prevent 
and correc Heterodoxies in Religion, which we have hither- 
to done by deſigning puniſhments for the erring ſheep, I think 
irnot amiſs to adde, That in all theſe caſes the Shepherds 
themſelves ſhould not wholly ſcape free : For if inthis Nation 
there be, ſyueh abundance of Free-Schools,, and- of liberall 
Maintenance provided in onr Univerſities and elſewhere for 
inſtruging more then enongh.in all ſuch learning as is: fir- to 


defend: 
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defend the eſtabliſhed Religion, together with ſuperabundant 
Libraries for that purpoſe. Moreover, if the Church-pre- 
ferments be ſo numerous and ample both for Wealth, Honour, 
and Power, as ſcarce any where more ; it ſeems. ſtrange thar 
when by the-lazineſs, formality, ignotance, and-loofe lives of 
our Paſtours, the ſheep have gone.aſtray, grown ſcabbed , or 
have been devoured by Wolves and Foxes, that the. Remedy 
of all this ſhould be onely ſoughr by frighting thoſe thar Rive 
ſtrayed from cyer returning-again, and by tearing- off as well 
the skins as the wool of thoſe that are ſcabbed ; whereas Al- 
mighty God will rather require the blood-eyen- of them that 
have been devoured, fromthe ſhepheardsthemſelyes. 

26. Wherefore if. the Miniſter ſhould: loſe part of the 
Tythes of thoſe whom he ſuffers to diſſent from the Church, 
(the defeor nor ſaving , but the State wholly gaining them) 
andthe defe&or paying ſome pecuniary Mulct for his Schiſme, 
and withall himſelf Jef aying the charge of his new particular 
Church and Paſtorage, me-thinks the. burthen would be thus 
more equally born, 

27. Beſides, the judicions world do not belieye our Clergy 
can deſerve the vaſte preferments they have, onely becauſe they 
preach, give a'better accompt of Opinions concerning Reli- 
Sion then others,.or can expreſs their conceptions in the 
words of the Fathers, or the Scriptures , &c. Whereas cer- 
tainly the great honoyr we give them, is for-being patterns of 
holineſs, for ſhewing by their own ſelf-denials, mortifications, 
and auſterities, that 'cis-poſſible for us to imitate them in the 
precepts of God; for if it were. but for their bare Pulpir- 
diſcourſes, ſome men might think there is ten thouſand times as 
much already printed as can be neceſſary , and as good as any 
that. ever: hereafter may. be, expe&ed. And. it is much fuf- 
peced, that the Diſcipline of the Cloiſters hath kept-up the 
Roman Religion, which the Luxury of che. Cardinals .and 
Prelates might have deſtroyed. | 

28; The ſibſtance therefore of all we have ſaid in this dif- 
courſe! concernins the Church is , that it would make much 


for its peace, if the Nurſery of Miniſters be not too big, that 
| | Auſteri- 
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Auſterities in the Prieſts lives would reconcite them to the 
people; and that it is not unreaſonable, that'when the whole 
Church ſuffers by the defe&ion of her Members, that the Pa- 
ſtours of it by bearing a ſmall part ſhould be made fenſible of 


the loſs; the manner and meaſures of all which I leave untg 


thoſe nnts whom it belongs. #2 | 

P: Concerning Penalties and Penal Laws I- ſhall adde buc 
this, that the abuſe of them is, when they are made not to keep 
men from-ſin,but ts draw them into puniſhment ; and when the 
Executets of them keep them hid until a fault be done, and then 
ſhew them terrible to the poor immalicious offender : Juſt 
like Centinels,who never ſhew men the adyertiſements againſt 
piffing near their Guards , [till they have catcht them by the 
coats for the forfeiture they claim. | 


— _C 


Of Monopolies and Office "F 


————_— 


Onopoly (asthe word fignifies) is the ſole ſelling pow- 
er, which whoſoeyer hath can vend the commodity 


whereupon he hath this power , either qualified as himſelf 


pleaſes, or at what price he pleaſeth, or both, within the limits 
of his Commiſſion. - NBER 0ti05cc T 
_ 2.” The great example of a Monopoly is the _ of France 
his Gabel upon Salt , whereby he ſells that for ſixty which 
coſts him but one ; now Salt being a thing of univerſal uſe 
to all degrees of men, and ſcarce more to the poor then the 
rich, it ſeems to-be of the ſame effe&t with che ſimpleſt Poll- 
money abovementioned, in caſe all men fpent equally of ir, or 
if men be forced to take it whether they ſpend it or not, as in 
ſome places they are. But if men ſpend or eat Salt unequally, 
as they commonly do, nor are bound to take or..pay for more 
then they ſpend, then is no other then an accumulative Ex- 
cize, eſpecially if the'falt be all of one: uniform —_— 
| other- 
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otherwiſe it is a diſtin ſpecies of Leayy, viz. a Monopoly. 
3- Theuſeor pretence of inſtituting a Monopoly is, 
Firſt, Righr of Invention ; foraſmuch as the Laws-do-re& 
ward Inventions, by granting them a Monopoly of them for 
a certain time; (as here in England for fourteen years) for 
thereby the Inventor is rewarded more or leſs according to 
the acceptance which his Invention findes amongſt men, 
Where note by the way, that few new Inventions were eyer 
rewarded /by a Monopoly ; for although the Inventor often- 
times drunk with the opinion of his own merit, thinks all the 
world will invade and incroach upon him, yet I have obſer- 
ved, that the generality of men will ſcarce be hired to make 
uſe of new pra&ices, which themſelves have not throughly 
tried, and which length of time hath not-yindicated from la- 
tent inconyeniences ; ſo as when a new Inyention is firſt pro- 
pounded, in the-beginning every man objects, -and-the poor 
Inventor runs the Gantloop of all petulent wits; every man 
finding his ſeveral flaw, no man approving it, unleſs mended 
according to his own advice: Now -.not one of an hundred 
out-lives this torture , and thoſe that do, are at length fo 
changed by the yarious contrivanees of others , that not any 
one man ;can/pretend tothe Invention of the whole, nor well 
agree abour their reſpe&ive ſhares in the:parts. And more- 
over, this commonly is ſo long a doing, char the-poor Inven- 
tor js either dead, or diſabled'by the-debts-contrated co-purſue 
his deſign-; and withalb railed upon as a ProjeRor, or worſe, by 
thoſe who joyned their money in partnerſhip with his wit ; ſo 
as the ſaid 'Inventor and his pretences are wholly loſt and 
yanifhe, . 
Secondly, a Monopoly may be of vreal uſe for a-time , viz. 
at the firſt introducing of a new Manufafture', wherein ts 
much nicetyto make it well, and which the generality of men 
cannot judge of as to the performance. As for example ; ſup- 
poſerhere were ſome moſt approved Medicament which one 
certain man could make moſt» exaQly well , alchongh ſeyeral 
others conld:alſo.make the:ſame lefs perfeRly : in this caſe this 
ſame chief Artiſt may bealloweda Monopoly for a time, _ 
unt 
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until others have had: experience enofigh under him, how 'ts 
make the Medicament as well as himfelf, Firſt, becauſe-the 
world may .not have the Medicament variouſly made , when as 
they can neither-diſtern the. difterence by their: ſenſes ; nor 
judge of the effe&s thereof a poſterior, by their reaſons. Se- 
condly, becauſe others may be fully inſtru&ed by him that can 
beſt doit; and thirdly, becauſe he may have a reward for ſuch 
his communications 3 But forafnuch as by Monopolies of this 
kinde,-great Leavies are ſeldom made., they are ſcarce perti- 
nent to, our defign. ; | | 

Ollices inſticucced:by the State with Fees of their own ap- 
pointment, are of parallel nature to Monopolies ; the one 
relating to ations and employments as the other to things, and 
_ the ſame to be-ſaid for and acainſt them as Monopolies 

ave. $ : £ 

As a Kingdom encreaſeth and flouriſheth, ſo doth yariety 
of things, of a&ions, and even of words encreaſe alſo ; for 
we ſcethat the language of the moſt flouriſhing Empires was 
ever the moſt copious and elegant, and that of mountainous 
Cantons'the contraty : Now as the.a&ions of this Kingdom 


.encreaſed, ſo did the Offices (that is, the power and faculty of 


ſolely executing and performing the ſaid aRions) encreaſe 
likewiſe ; and on the contrary, as the buſineſs of Offices en- 
creaſed, ſo did the difficulty and danger of diſcharging them 
amiſs decreaſe proportionably : 'from:whence *tis come to pals, 
that the- Offices which at their firſt ere&ing were not per- 
formed but by the ableſt, moſt inyentive, and verſacile Inſtru- 
ments, (ſuch as could wreſtle with all emergent difficulties, 
and colle& Rules and Axioms out of the Series of their own 
Obſervations , (with reference to the yarious caſualties of 
their employments) whereby to dire& Poſterity) are now 
performed by the moſt ordinary, formal, pack-horſe Deputies 
and Sub-Deputies. 

And whereas at firſt ſuch large Fees were allowed as 
(conſidering eyen the paucity of chem which mighe then, be 
received) ſhoald compenſate the Art, Truſt, and: Induſtry of 


the Adminiſtratour ; yet: the large ſaid Fees are (till _ 
nuced, 
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nued, although the kill and truſt be leſſened, and the number 
of the ſaid Fees ſo extreamly multiplyed : ſo as now the pro- 
firs of ſuch Officess (beings become cleer, and che work ſo 
eafic asany man is capable of it, even thoſe that never ſaw it,) 
are bought and ſold for Ycars or Lives, as any other Annuity 
may be'; and withal, the ſplendor ariſing from the eafie gaines 
of thoſe places in Courts of Juſtice, is called the Flouriſhing 
of the Law, which certainly flouriſheth beſt, when the Pro- 
feſlors and Miniſters of it haye leaſt ro do. And moreover, 
whenthe burthen and uſcleſneſs of ſuch an Office is taken no- 
tice of, tis nevertheleſs ſpared as a Subjects Freehold in favour 
of him thar bought ic. 

. Oftheſe Offices aremany inthis Nation, and ſuch as might 
bea Reyenne to the King, either by their Annual profits, or 
the Sale of them for many years tosether. And theſe are the 
Offices that are properly Salcable, yiz. where the Fees are 
large, as appointed when the number of them was few, and al- 
fo numerous, as multiplying upon the increaſe of buſineſs, and 
where the buſineſs is onely the labour of the meaneſt men : 
length of time having made all the work ſo eafte, and- found 
our ſecurity againſt all the frauds, breaches of cruſt, and male- 
adminiſtrations, whereunto the infancies of thoſe places were 
obnoxious. 

Theſe Offices are thererore Taxes upon ſuch as can or will 
not ayoid the pailing through them, and are born as men en- 
dure and run themſelyes into the miſchiefs of Duelling, the 
which are very great,which fide ſoever preyails ; for certainly 
men do not alwayes go to Law to obtain right, or prevent 
wrong, which judicious neighbours might perform as well as a 
Juryof'no abler men ; and men might tell the Judge himſelf 
the merits of their Cauſe, as well as now they inſtra& their 
Councel. This therefore of Offices is a voluntary Tax upon 
contentious men, as Excize upon Drink is, to good Fellows 


ro love it, 
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CHAP. XHETI: 
s Of Tythes. 


He Word Tythes being the ſame. with Tenths, ſignifie 
of it ſelf no more then the proportion of the Excifium,. 
or part retrenched, as if Cuſtoms upon imported and export-- 
ed Commodities.ſhould be called by the name of Twentieths,. 
2s it is ſometimes. called Tunnage and Poundage ; wherefore 
it remains to ſay,that Tythes in this pſace,do together withthe 
aid proportion,confignifie the uſe of it,viz.the maintenance of 
the Clergy, as alſo the matcer or ſubſtance out of which this.. 
Maintenance is cut, viz. the immediate fruit of the Land and 
Waters, or the proceed of mens Labour, Art , and Stock laid 
out.upon them- Ir ſtgnifies alſo the manner of paying it, viz. 
in ſþecie, and not (but upon ſpecial and voluntary cauſes) in 
money. 

2. We ſaid the matter of Tythes, was the immediate Fruits 
of the Farth, viz, of Grain as ſoon as *cis ready to be remoyed 
from the ground that bare it ; and not of Bread which is . 
Corn threſht, winnowed, ground, tempered with liquor and : 
baked. | | 

3. 'Tisalfo the ſecond choice ont -of the youns of multi- 
pacous Cattle taken in ſpecie , ſo ſoon as.the ſaid Younglings. 
can ſuh{iſt without their Dams, or elfe a Compoſition in Mo- 
ney for the Uniparons. | | 

4. 'Tis-Wool, ſo ſoon as.it is ſhorn.; .*tis- Fowl and Fiſh, 
where Fowling and Fiſhing is rather a'T radethen a meer Re- 
ceeation, C& fic de ceteris. go 

5. Moreover , in great Cities: Tythes .are a kinde of 
compoſition in Money for. the lahour and profit of the Ar- 
tiſans who work upon the materials which have paid. Tyches 
before. 

6. Tythes therefore encreaſe within any Territory, Ow 
: labour 
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labour of that Countrey increaſes; and labour doth or onght 
eo increaſe as the people do; now within four hundred years 
che people of England are about quadrupled, as doubling eye- 
ry two hundred years, and the proportion of the Rent of all 
the Lands in Evgland is about the fourth part of the Expence 
of the people in it, ſo as the other three parts is labour and 


ſtock. 
7. Wherefore the Tythes now ſhould be ewelve times as 
" s00d as they were four hundred years ago; which the rates of 


Benefices inthe Kinss books do pretty well ſhew, by compa» 
ring of times; ſomething of this ſhould be abated becauſe 
the proportion between the proceed of Lands and Labour 
do yary as the hands of Labourers vary: Wherefore we ſhall 
rather ſay, that the Tythes are but fix times as good now as 
four hundred years ago, that is, that the Tythes now would 
pay fix times as many Labourers, or feed fix times as many 
CA as the Tythes four hundred years ago would haye 
one, : 

8. Now if there were not onely as many Pariſhes then as 
now, more Prieſts in every Pariſh , and alſo more Religious 
Men who were alſo Prieſts, and the Religion of thoſe times 
being more operoſe, and fuller of work then now, by reaſon 
of Confeſſions, Holydayes, Offices, &c. more in thoſe dayes 
then now, (the great work in theſe dayes being a compendious 
teaching aboye a thouſand at once without much particular 
Confeflion and Catechifing, or trouble about the Dead ; ir 
ſeems clear, that the Clergy now is far richer then heretofore; 
and that tp be a Clergy-man then was a kinde of a Mortift- 
cation, whereas now (praiſed be God) 'tis matter of ſplendour 
and magniticence ; untefs any will ſay, that there were golden 
P Prieſts when the Chalices were wood, and but wooden Prieſts 
when the Chalices were gold ; or that Religion beſt flouriſh- 
eth when the Prieſts are moſt mortified, as was before ſaid of 
the Law,which beſt flouriſheth when Lawyers have leaſt to do. 

9. But what eyer the increaſe of the Churches Goods are, 
I grudge it them not ; ' onely wiſh, that they would take a 
courſe ro enjoy it with ſafety and peace to themſelves ; where- 
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of one is, not to breed more Churchmen then the Benefices 
as they now ſtand ſhred out, will receiye; that is to ſay, if 
there be places but for about ewelye thouſand in England and 
Hales, it will not be ſafe to-breed up 24000. Miniſters,upon a 
view or conceipt that the Church means otherwiſe diftribu- 
ted might ſuihce them all; for then the twelve thouſand 
which are unproyided for, will ſeek wayes how to get them- 
ſelves a livelihood ; which they cannot do more eaſily then by 
perſwading the people, that the twelve thouſand Incumbents 
do poiſon or ſtarve their ſouls, and miſguide them in their 
way to Heaven :. Which needy men upona {trons temptation 
will do effeQually , we having obſerved, that Lecturers being 
ſuch a ſort of Supernumeraries, have preached more times in 


a week, more hours in the day, and with greater vehemence 
every time then tlie Incumbents could afford to do; for Gre- 


culus efuriens in Calum, juſſerts, ibit, Now this vehemence, this 
pains, this-zeal , and: this living upon particular: donations, 
makes the people think, that thoſe who a& them are withall 
more Orthodox, nay better aſſiſted from God then the others. 
Now let any man judge, whether men reputed to be inſpired 
will not get help to litt themſelyes into Church-livings,. &c., 
But theſe things are too-plain from the lateſt experiences. 

10. Now you will ask, how ſhall that be done, or how may 
we know how to adjuſt our Nurſery to our Orchard ? To 
which I anſwer, that if there be twelve thouſand Church-li- 
vings in England, Dignitaries included , then that about four 
hundred being ſent. forth per ann. into the Vineyard; may keep 
it well ſerved, without luxuriency ; for according to the Mor- 
caliry-Bill-obſeryation, about that-number will dye yearly our 
of ewelye thouſand Adult-perſons, ſuch as Miniſters are as to 
age, and ought to be-as well as to ſpeculative knowledge, as 
praQical experience, both of themſelves and.others.. 

11. Bur I have digrefled , my main ſcope being-to-explain 
che nature of che Tax of Tythes ; nevertheleſs fince the end 
ot ſuch explanation is but to perſwade men to bear quietly ſo 
much Tax as is neceſſary, and not to kick againſtthe pricks ; 
and {ince ths end-of - that again, and the cnd.of all elſe we.are 
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eo do, is but to preſerve the publick Peace, I think T-have n+: 
been impertinent in inſerting this little Adyertiſement,making þ-t: 
fo-much for the Peace of our Jeruſalem. | 1 

1:2. But co return to Tythes as a T-awor Levy, I ſay that in A 
Exgland it is none, whatſoever it:might be or ſeem to be in the 1Þ- 
firſt Age of its Inſtitution; nor will the Kings-Quic-rents in I 
Treland as they are properly none now,. ſeem any in the next Pp 
Age, when every man will proportion-his Expence to the re- br 
mainder of his own Rent after the King is paid his:; for 'cis 4 
ſurprize and the ſuddenneſs of the Charge, which a Tax ſu- pF 
pervenient to.a mans other expences-and iſſues makes. , that (i 
renders-it a burthen, and that intollerable to ſuch as will not. & 
underſtand it, making men eyen to take up Arms to withſtand 
it ; that is, leap out of the Frying-pan upon earth into the fare | ; 
even of hell, which is War and the calaminges thereof. + TREIVE-LY 

13. Now Tythes being no. Tax, I ſpeak of it but as the "38 
modus or pattern of a Tax, affirming it to be next to one, the 
moſt equal and indifferent which can be appointed in order to 
defray the publick Charge of the whole Nation as well as 
that of the Church, for hereby is colle&ed a proportion of all 
the Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, Fruit, Wool, Honey, Wax,Oyl, 
Hemp, and.Flax of the Nation, as a reſult of the-Lands, Arr, þ 
Labour, and Stock which produced them ; onely it ts ſcarce re- | 
enlar in reſpe&t of Houſing, Cloth, Drinks, Leather, Fea- 
thers, and the ſeycral ManufaQures of them ; infomuch, as if 
the difference of Tythes which the Countrey payes in pro- 
portion to the City, were now de novo to be eſtabliſhed, I do 
not ſee what in likelihood would-ſooner cauſe a-grand ſediti- 
on about it, 

14+ The payment of an aliquot.partto the King ont of the L; 
ſame things asnow pay Tythes; in ſpecie, would haveas-incon- T: 
yenience, becauſe the-Kings Rents would be like the Dividend by 
in Colledges, viz; higher or lower according to the prices of iT 
thoſe Commodities, unleſs the ſaid inequality in Colledges hap- 
pen by reaſon of the fewneſs of particulars, according to the 
market rates whereof, their Rents are paid in money ; whereas : 


the whole of all the particulars might well enough ballance : 
eacli 
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each other, a dear or plenti ing but-an appellation ſecun- 
dum quid, viz, with referenceas to Corn onely , as the chief 
food of the multitude ; whereas *cis likely , that the ſame 
caufes which makes Corn ſcarce may make other things in 
plenty of no leſs uſe to the King ; as repairing in one thing 
what he wants in another, | EE 

15. Another inconyenience would be that which was ob- 
ſerved in Ireland, when the Miniſtery were paid by Sallary, 
and the Tythes in kinde paid ro the State ; who becauſe they 
could not a@ually receive them in ſpecte , let them at farm to 
the moſt bidder ; in the Tranſa&ion whereof -was much jug- 
Sling, combination, and collufion, which perhaps might have 
been remedied, had not that-courſe been uſed but as a ſudden 
temporary ſhift, without intention of continuing it. 

16. The third inconyenience is, that abovementioned, viz, 
the neceſlity of: another way of Tax, to take in the Manu- 
facures of thoſe Commodities which pay the Tax of Tythes; 
whereas poſlibly there is a way of Tax equal in its own na- 
ture, and which needs not to þe pieced up by any other ; ſoas 
the Officers about that may have a full employment, and none 
others wanted, whoſe wide intervals of leaſure ſhall make them 
ſeem Drones, as they are alſoche Caterpillers of any State. 


— 
—— 
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Of ſeveral ſmaller wayes of lewying Money. 
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\ Hen the people are weary of any one ſort of Tax, 
- preſently ſome Proje&or propounds another, and 
gets himſelf audience, by affirming he can propound a way 
how all the publick charge may be born without the way that 
is. As for example, if a Land-tax be the preſent diſtaſted way, 
and the people weary of it, then he offers co do the buſineſs 
without ſuch a Land-tax, and propound either a 'Poll-money, 
Excize, or the inſtitution of ſome new Office or Monopoly ; 
" and: 
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and hereby draws ſome or other tohearken to him ; . which is- 


readily enough done by.thoſe who are not inthe places of pro- 
fit relating to the way of 'Levies. in uſe , but hope. to make 
themſelves Offices in the new Inſtitution. 

2. I ſhall ennmerate a few of the ſmaller wayes which I 
have obſerved in ſeveral places of Europe, viz. 

Firſt, in ſome places the State is common Caſhier for all or 
moſt moneys, as where Banks are, thereby gaining the intereſt 
of as much money as is depoſitedin their hands. 

Secondly, Sometimes the State is che common Utſurer, as 
where Loan Banks, and montes pietatis are in uſe, and might be 
_ copiouſly and effeQually where Regiſters of 'Lands are 

ept. | | | | 

Thirdly, Sometimes the State is. or may be Common Enſi- 
rer, either upon the danger onely of Enemies at ſea, according 
© the ſuppoſed primitive end of our Cuſtoms 1n England, 
or elſe of the caſualties of the Enemy, Weather, Sea,and Veſſel 
taken together, EE 

Fourthly., Sometimes the State hath the whole ſale and 
benefic of certain Commodities, as of Amber in the Duke of 
Brandenburghs Countrey, Tobacco formerly in Ireland, Salt 
in France, &c. CC: T | 
Fifthly, Sometimes the. State is common Beggar;,as 'tis almoſt 
in Holland,where particular Charity ſeems only to ſerve. for the 
relief of concealed wants, and to fay2 theſe wanting from the 
ſhame of diſcoyering their poverty, and not ſo much to re- 
ſieve any. wants that are declared, and. already publickly 
known. . FE 

Sixthly, In ſome places the State is the ſole Grardian of 
Minors, Lunaticks, and Idiots. To 

Seventhly, In ſome other Countreys the Stare ſets up and 
maintains Play-houſes, and publick Entertainments , giving 


Sallaries to the Actors, but receiving the bulk of the profit to - 


themſelyes. 
Eighthly, In ſame places, Houſes are enſured from fire by 
the State at a ſmall Rent per annum upon each. 


Ninthly, In ſome places Tolls are taken upon paſlage over - 
Bridges, - 
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Bridges , Cauſeys, and Ferries buile and maintained at the 


Publick Charge. 

Tenchly, In ſome places men that dye are obliged to leave 
a ccrtain pittance to.the publick, the fame is praiſed in other 
places upon Marriages, and may be in others upon Births, 

 Eleventhly, In ſome places ſtrangers eſpecially Jews, are 
particularly taxed , which may be good in oyer-peopled Coun- 
creys, though bad inthe contrary caſe. 

3. As for Jews, they may well bear ſomewhat extraordi- 
vary, becauſe they ſeldom eat and drink with Chriſtians, hold 
it.no diſparagement to live frugally, and eyen ſordidly among 
themſelves, by which way alone they become able to 
under-ſell any other Traders, to elude the Excize, which 
bears but accordins to: mens Expences, as alſo other Du- 
ties, by dealing ſo much in Bills of Exchange, Jewels, and 
Money, and by pra&ifing of ſeyeral frauds with more impu* 
nity then others ; for by their being at home every where, 
= yet no where they become reſponſible almoſt for no- 
thing. | PETS 

4. Twelfthly, There have been in our times, wayes of le- 
vying an aliquot part of mens Eſtates,as a Fifth,and Twentieth, 
Viz, of their Eſtates real and perſonal, yea of. their Offices, 
Faculties, and imaginary Eſtates alſo, in and about which way 
may be fo much fraud, colluſion, oppreſſion, and trouble, ſome 
purpoſely getting themſelyes taxed to gain more truſt: Others 
bribing to be taxed low, and it being impoſſible: to check .or 
examine, or trace theſe Colle&ions by the print of any foot- 
ſteps they leave, (ſuch as the Harths of Chimneys are) that I 
have not patience to ſpeak more againſt it; daring rather 
conclude without more ado, in the words of our Comick to 
be naught, yea exceeding naught, very abominable, and not 
g00d. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of raiſing, depreſſing, or embaſing of Money. 


——_ ic hath hapned, that States (I know not by 
what raw advice) have raiſed or embaſed their money, 
hoping thereby, as it were, to multiply it, and make it paſs for 
more then it did before ; that is, to purchaſe more commodi- 
ty or labour with it : All which indeed and in truth, amounts 
cono more then a Tax, upon ſuch People unto whom the 
State is indebted, ov.a defalkation of what is due , as alſo the 
like burthen upon all that live upon Penſions, eſtabliſhed 
Rents, Annuities, Fees, Gratuitics, 8c. 

2. Toexplain this fully, one might lanch out into the 
deep Ocean ofallthe Myſteries concerning Money, which is 
done for other ends elſewhere ; nevertheleſs I ſhall do ic the 
beſt I can, by expounding the reaſons pro & contra for emba- 
{ing and raifing of Money : and firſt ofembaling. | 

3. Copper or Tin Money made ad valorem in its matter, is 
no embaſing ; th. ſame being onely cumberſom and baſer then 
filver money, onely becauſe leſs convenient and portable. 

And Copper money ad valorem in workmanſhip and matter 
both together ; (ſuch as on which the Efigies and - Scutcheon 
are ſo curiouſly grayen and impreſſed, as che moneys ſeem ra- 
ther a Medal) is not embaſing, unleſs the numbers of ſuc 
pieces be exceſſive, (the meaſures whereof I ſhall not fer 
down, until I ſhall hereafter propound the fitteſt Seftions of 
the abſtraed pound into which I would have money coyned, 
and determine how many pieces of each Segion ſhould be in 


an hundred pound) for incaſe of fuch exceſs, the workman- | 


ſhip being of no other uſe but to look upon, becomes baſe by 
its being too common. | 

4. Nor are ſuch Tokens baſe as are coyned for Exchange in 
retailing by particalar men, (if ſuch men be reſponſible and 


able to take them back, and give Silver for them.) 
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5. But that Gold I count to be embaſed, which hath more 
allay either of Copper or Silyer in it , then ſerves to corret 
its too great natural ſoftneſs and flexibility, whereby it wears 
too faſt in Money : And that Silver I reckon alſo embaſed, 
wherein is commixed more Copper then will ſufficiently 
coushen it, and ſaye it from cracking under the Hammer, 
Preſs, or Mill that muſt coin it, or the like. 

6. Baſe Money is therefore ſuch as Dutch Shillings, Stivers, 
Frenc|ySoulz, Iriſh Bon-galls, &c. and for the moſt part con- 
faſt EN pieces, though of ſmall value, To anſwer the firſt 
a pretence of making them , which is, that the ſaid 
Pieces might be more bulky, handleable, and che filyer in them 
teſs apt to be loſt or worn away. ak 

7, The other reaſon (beſides that'of allay which we muſt 
allow in the Meaſures abovementioned) is to fave it from be- 
ing melted down by Goldſmiths and Bullioners , or exported 
by ſtrangers ; neither of which can happen bur to their loſs: 
for ſuppoſe a Stiver of two pence, had a penny of pure fal- 
ver, it the Bullioner melts it for the ſake of the filver onely, 
in the ſeparation he ſhall loſe the Copper and charge of re- 
fining the Silver ; nor will ſtrangers export it. into places 
where the local value of the Piece periſheth , the intrinſick 
leaving him to loſs. 

7. Nowthe reaſons againſt this kinde of Money are, firſt 
the greater danger of falſfication, becauſe the colour, found; 
and weight by which men (without the teſt ) gueſs at the 
goodneſs of the material of Money is too much confounded, 
tor the vulgar (whom it concerns) to make uſe of them for 
their marks and guides in the buſineſs. | 

. 8. Secondly, In caſe ſmall pieces of this Money,.viz, pieces 
of two pence ſhould happen to be raiſed or depreſlcd twelye, 
fifteen, or fixteen per cent. then there will be a certain loſs by 
rcaſon of the fradions, which the vulgar carrot reckon : As 
for example, if ſuch Money were depreſſed but ten, eleyen, or 
twelye per cent,chen the two pence piece would be worth bur 
three halt pence, which is ewenty five per cent. and ſo of other 
Proportions. 


9g. Thirlly,, 
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9. Thirdly, In caſe the Inconyenience of this Money ſhould 
be ſo great as to neceſſitate a new Coinage of it, then will 
happen all che loſles we mentioned before in melcins ic down 
by Bullioners. 
ro. Fourthly, If the two pence piece contained but 5” part 
of the Silver nſaally in a ſhilling, then Dealers would have 
fifteen pence paid in this money for the ſame Commodity, for 
which they would take a ſhilling in Standard Silver. 
' 11. Raifing of Money is either the cutting the pound Trop 
of Standard Silyer into more pieces then formerly , as into 


above faxty, whereas heretofore the ſame was made bur-into 


twenty, and yet both ſorts called ſhillings, or elſe calling the 
money already made by higher names : The reaſons or preten- 
ces given for ſuch raiſing are theſe, viz, That the raifing of 
Money will bring it in, and the material thereof more plenti- 
fully ; for trial whereof ſuppoſe one ſhillins were proclaimed 
co be worth two, what other effe& could this have , then the 
raifing of all Commodities unto a double price ? Now if it 
were proclaimed, That Labourers Wages, 8c. ſhould not 
riſe at all upon this raiſing of Money, then would this Act be 
as onely a Tax upon the ſaid Labourers, as forcing them to 
loſe half their wages , which would not be onely unjuſt bur 
impoſiible, unleſs they could live with the ſaid half, (which is 
not to be ſuppoſed) for then the Law that appoints ſuch Wa- 
ges were ill made, which ſhould allow the Labourer but juſt 
wherewithall co live; for if you allow double, then he works 
but half ſo much as he could haye done, and otherwiſe would 
which is a loſs to the Publick of the fruit of ſo mnch labour. 
12. But ſuppoſe the Quart d' Eſa of France commonly 
eſteemed worth eighteen pence were raiſed to three ſhillings, 
then *cis true, that all the Moneys of - England would be indeed 
Ouart d' Eſens pieces ; but as true, that all che Engliſh Money 
would be carried away , and that our Quart d* Eſens would 
contain but half ſo much Bullion as our own money did; fo 
that raiſins of Money may indeed change the ſpecies , but 
with ſo much loſs as the Forreign Pieces wer? raiſed unto, 


adoye their intrinfick yalue. 
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7:3. But for remedy of this, ſuppoſe'we raiſed the Quart 4* 
Eſen double, and prohibited the Exportation of our own mo- 
ney in Exchange thereof. I anſwer, that ſuch a Prohibition 
is nugatory, and impoſſible to be executed ; and if it were not,, 
ret the raiſing of the ſaid fpectes wonld. but make us ſell che 
Commodities bought with raiſed Quart d' Eſens, in effe& but 
at half the uſual rate, which unto.them that want ſuch commo- 
dities will as well yield the fall; ſo that abating our prices, 
will as well allure ſtrangers to buy extraordinary proportions 
of our Commodities, as raihng their money will-dv: But 
neither that, nor abating the price will make ſtrangers uſe 
more of our. Commodities then they want ,. for although the 
firſt year they ſhould carry away an unuſetul and ſuperfluons. 
proportion, yet afterwards they would take ſo much the leſs. 

14. If this be true, as in ſubſtance it is, why then have ſo 
many wiſe States in ſeveral ancient, as well as modern times 
frequently praiſed this Artifice, as a means to draw in mo- 
ney into their reſpe&ive Dominjons ? 

I anſwer, that ſomething is co be attributed to the ſtupidi- 
ty and ignorance of the people, who cannot of a ſudden un-- 
derſtand this matcer :. for I finde-many men wiſe enough, who 
though they be well informed that raiſing of money fisnifies 
little, yet cannot ſuddenly digeſt it.. As.tor example, an un- 
engaged perſon who had money in his purſe in England, and 
ould hear that a ſhilling was made fourteen pence in Ireland, 
would more readily run chither to buy Land then before ; noc 
ſuddenly apprehending, that for the ſame Land which he might 
have bought before. for {1x years Purchaſe, he ſhall now pay 
ſeven. Nor will Sellers in Treland of a ſudden apprehend 
cauſe to raiſe their Land proportionally, bur will at leaſt be 
contented to compound the bulineſs, v:z. to ſell at fix and an 
half, and if the difference bea more ragsed fraftion , men 
undcr a lonatime will not apprehend ic,. nor ever be able ex- 
akly to govern their praQice accordins to it, 

5: Secondly, Although I apprehend little real difference 
berv.cen raifing Forreign Money to.double, and abafing haWf 
in the price of our own Commoditics, yet to (ell them on on a 
LAC:TE 
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racite condition to be paid in Forreign. preſent Money, ſhall 


increaſe our money; foraſmuch as between ra'ſfing the mo- 
ney, and abaſing the price, is the ſame difference as between 
ſelling for money and in barter, which latter is.the dearer , or 
between ſelling for preſent money, and for time; barter re- 
folving into the nature of uncertain time. 

I6. I ſay, ſuppoſe Engliſh Cloth were ſold at fix ſhillings a 
Yard, and French Canvas at eighteen pence the Ell, the que- 
ſtionis, whether it were all one in order to increaſe Money in 
England to raiſe the French Money. double,. or, half 
of the price of our: Cloth ?- I think the former gbecaule thar 
former way or propoſition carries with it a condition of ha- 
ving Forreign Money in ſpecie, and not Canyas in barter, be- 
tween which two wayes the world generally agrees there is a 
difference. Wherefore if we can afford to abate half our 
Price, but will not do it but for our neighbours money, then 
we gain ſo much as the ſaid difference between Money and 
Barter amounts unto, by ſuch raifing of our Neighbours 
Money. | 

17. But the fundamental ſolution of this Queſtion depends 
upon a real and not an imaginary. way.of computing the pri- 
ces of Commodities; in order to-which real way I premiſe 
theſe ſuppoſitions :. Firſt then, ſuppoſe there be in a Territo- 
ry a thouſand people, let theſe people be ſuppoſed ſufficient to 
Till this: whole Territory as to the Husbandry of Corn, 
which we will ſuppoſe to-contain all neceſlaries for life, as in 
the Lords.Prayer we ſappoſe the word. Bread doth; and let 
the produGtion of a Buſhel of this - Corn be ſuppoſed of equal 
labour to that of producing an ounce of Silver. Suppoſe 
again that a tenth part of this Land, and tenth of the people, 
viz. an hundred of them, can produce Corn enough for the 
whole ; ſuppoſe chat the Rent of Land (found out as above- 
mentioned) be a fourth part of the. whole produd , (abour 
which proportion it really is, as we may perceive by paying a 
fourth Sheaf. inſtead of Rent in ſome places) ſuppoſe alſo 
that whereas but an hundred are neceſſary for this Husbandry, 


yet that two hundred have taken up the Trade ;. and upppte 
| That. 
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chat where a Buſhel of Corn would ſuffice, yet men out of 
delicacy will uſe two, making uſe of the Flower . onely of 
both. Now che Inferences from hence are ; 

Firſt, That the goodneſs or badneſs, or the value of Land 
depends npon the greater or lefſer ſhare of the produ& given 
for it in proportion to the fimple labour beſtowed to raite che 
ſaid ProduCt. 

Sccondly, That the proportions between Corn and Silycr 
ſignitic onely an artificial value, not a natural ; becauſe the 
compariſon is between a thing naturally. uſeful , and a thing in 
it ſelf unneceflary, which (by the. way) 1s part of theg reaton 
why there are not fo great changes and leaps in cheadagn5 
of Silver as of other Commodities. 

Thirdly , That natural dearneſs. and cheapneſs depends 
apon the few or more hands requiſite to neceſfaries of Na- 
ture: As Corn 1s cheaper where one man produces Corn for 
ten, then where he can do the like but for ſix; and withall, 
according as the Climate diſpoſes men to a necellity of ſpend- 
ing more or Jeſs. But Political Cheapnefs depends upon the 
paucity of Supernumerary Interlopers into any Trade over 
and above all that are neceſſary, viz. Corn will be cwice as 
dear where are two hundred Husbandmen to do the ſame 
work which an hundred could perform : the proportion there» 
of being compounded with the proportion of ſuperfluous 
Expence, (viz. if to the cauſe of dearnefs aboyementioned 
be added to the double Expence to: what is neceſlary) then 
the natural price will appear quadrupled ; and this quadruple 
Price is the true Political Price computed upon naturall 
Srounds. 

And this again proportioned co the common artificiall 
Standard Silyer gives what was ſought ; that is, the true Price 
Currant. 

18. But foraſmuch as almoſt all Commodities haye their 
Subſtitutes or Succedanea , and that almoſt all uſes may be 
anſwered ſeveral wayes ; and for that novelty , ſurprize, ex- 
ample of Superiours, and opinion of unexaminable effe&s do 


adde or take away from the price. of things , we mult _ 
cheſe 
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theſe contingent Cauſes to. the permanent Cauſes aboyemen- 
tioned, in the judicious forefight and computation where 
of lies the cxcellency. of. a Merchant. 

Now to apply this Digrefion, I ſay, that to encregſe Mo- 
ney, it is as well neceſſary to know how to abate- daecaile, 
the price of Commodities, and that of Money , which was 
the ſcope of the ſaid Digreſſion. 

I9. To conclude this whole Chapter, we ſay , that raiſing 
or embaſing of Moneys is a very pittiful and nnequal way ot 
Taxing the people.; and *tis a fign that the State ſinketh, 
which catcheth hold on fuch Weeds as are accompanied with 
- the dithonour of imprefling a Princes Effigies to Juſtifie 
Adulterate Commodities, and the breach of Publick Faich,. 
ſuch as is the calling a thing what ic really is not, 


— — 


CHAT XY 
Of Excize. 


T ts generally allowed by all, that men fhould contribute 
to the Publick Charge but acccording to the ſhare and in- 
tereſt they haye in the Publick Peace; that is, according to 
their Eſtates or Riches: now there are two ſorts of Riches, 
one anal, and the other potential. A man is aRually and 
truly rich according to what he eateth, drinketh, weareth, or 
any other way really and aQually enjoyeth ; others are but 
potentially or imaginatively rich, who thongh they have pow- 
er oyermuch, make little uſe of it ; theſe being rather Stew- 
ards and Exchangers for the other ſort, then owners for them- 
ſelyes. | 
2. Concluding therefore that every man onght to contri- 
bute according to what he taketh to himſelf, and actually en- 
Jjoyeth. The firſt thing to be done is ,. to compute what the 
Fotal-of the Expence of this Nation is by particular men up- 


on themfelyes, and then what part thereof is neceſſary 
the 
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the Publick ; both 'which (no not the former) are ſo difficult 
as moſt men imagine, | ES | 

3. Inthe next place we muſt conceive, that the very per- 
fect Idea of making a Leavy upon Conſumprions, is to rate 
every particular Neceſſary, juſt when it is ripe for Conſumpti- 
on; that'is to ſay, not to rate Corn until ic be Bread , nor 
Wool until it be Cloth, or rather until it-be a very Garment; 
ſo as the value of Wool, Cloathing, and Tayloring, even to 
the Thread and Needles might be comprehended : But this 
being perhaps too laborious to be performed, we ought to 
enumerate a-Catalogue of Commodities both native and arti- 
facial, ſuch whereof accompts may be moſt eaſily taken , and 
can bear the Office marks either on chemſelyes, or on what 
contains them ; being withall ſuch, as are to be as near Con- 
ſumption as poſſible: And then we are to compute what fur- 
ther labour or charge is to be beſtowed on each of them, be- 
tore conſumption, that ſo an- allowance be given according- 
ly. As for example, ſappoſe there be an hundred pounds 
worth of Stripe Stuff for Hangings, and an hundred pounds 
worth of Cloth or Stuff for the beſt mens Cloathes ; I con- 
ceive, that the Cloth ſhould bear a greater Excize then the 
ſaid {tript ſtuff, the one wanting nothing but tacking up, to be 
at its: wayes end ; andthe other 'Tayloring, Thread, Silk, Nee- 
dles, Thimbles, Buttons, and ſeyeral other particulars: The 
Exciſe of -all which muſt be accumulated upon the Excize of 
the Cloth, unleſs they be ſo great (as perhaps Buttons, Lace, 
or Ribbons may be) to be taxed apart, and inſerted into the 
Catalogue abovementioned. 

4. Now the things to be accumulated upon Cloth are, as 
near as poſſible, to be ſuch” particulars as are uſed onely to 
Cloth,or vety rarely to any other particular,as the ſeyeral ſorts 
of peculiar trimmings ; ſo on Corn ſhould be accumula- 
ted the charge of: grinding, bolting, yeaſt, 8c. for the baking 
ot-it into Bread, unleſs, as was ſaid betore,any of theſe particu- 
farg*can be better rated apart. 

5- A.Queſtion ariſeth hence, whether any Native Com- 
modities exported ought to pay the Excize, or that what is _ 
porte 
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ported.in lien of it-ſhould- pay. none? I anſwer no, becauſe 
they are not ſpent here in-ſpecte; but I conceive that the Goods 
returned, from abroad: for them and ſpent here ſhould pay, if 
the exported haye.not; already, for ſo ſhall what we ſpend pay 
Once, but not oftner. Now if Bullion be returned, then if it 
be coyned into Money it.ought not to pay, becauſe Money 
vill beget. other commodities which ſhall pay; but if the ſaid 
Bullion be wrought into Plate and Utenſils, or diſsroſt into 
Wire or Lace, or beaten into Fucilles, then it alſo ought to 
Pay> becauſe it isconſumedand abſolutely ſpenc, as in Lace 
and Gilding is too notorious; and this is the reaſon why I 
think the Leavy we commonly call Cuſtoms to he unſeaſon- 
able and'prepoſterous, the ſame being a payment before con- 
ſumption. 

6. We have ſeyeral times ſpoken of Accumulative Excize, 
by which we mean Taxing many things together as one: As 
tor example, ſuppoſe the many Drugs uſed in Treacle or 
Michridate were uſed onely in thoſe Compoſicions, in ſuch 
caſe by taxing any one of them, the whole number will be 
taxed as certainly as that one, becauſe they all bear a certain 
proportion one to another : In Cloth, the Workmanſhip and 
Tools as well as the Wool may be well enough taxed, &c. 

7, But ſome have ſtrained this Accumulation ſo, as they, 
would have all things together taxed upon ſome one finglc 
particular, ſuch as they think to be neareſt the Common Stan- 
dard of all Expence, the principal ends of their propoſition 
being theſe, viz. 

Firſt, To diſguiſe the name of Excize, as odious to them, 
that. do neither know the payment of Taxes to be as indiſpen- 
fable as eating, and as haye not conſidered the natural juſtice, 
of this way of Excizing or proportionating. 

Secondly, To ayoid the trouble and charge of ColleFing. 

Thirdly, To brins the buſineſs ad frmum, and to a certainty 
of all which we ſhall ſpeak-hereafter , when we examine the 
ſeveral reaſons for and againſt the way of Excize, proceeding 
now-to the ſeyeral ſpecies of Accumulative Excizes propounded 
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8. Some propound Beer to be the only Excizable Commodi- 
ty, ſuppoſins thar in the proportion that men drink, they make 
all other Expences ; which certainly will not hold, eſpecially 
if Strons Beer pay quintuple unto, (as now) or any more 
Excize then the ſinall: For poor Carpenters, Smiths, Felt- 
makers, &c. drinking twice as much Strong Beer as Gentle- 
men do of Small, muſt conſequently pay ten times as much Ex- 
cize. Moreover, upon the Artizans Beer is accumulated, one- 
ly a little Bread and Cheeſe, leathern Clothes, Neck-Beef, and 
Inwards twice a week,ſtale Fiſh, old Peaſe without Butter, 8c. 
Whereas on the other, befade Drink, is accumulated as many 
more things as Nature and Art can produce ; belides this 
way of Excizing, though ir be neyer fo well adminiſtred , is 
neither ſo equal nor ſo caſie, nor ſo examinable as the ſimple 
Poll-money before ſpoken of, which is alſo but an Accumula- 
tive Excize; 

9. What hath been proponnded for Beer may be of Salt, 
Fuel, Bread, &c. and the Propoſitions would all labour un- 
der the ſame Inconyeniences ; for ſome ſpend more, ſome leſs 
of theſe Commodities ; and ſometimes Families (each whereof 
are propounded to be farmed, without deſcending to indiyidu- 
al heads) are more numerous at ſome times then at others, ac= 
cording as their Eſtates or other Intereſts ſhall wax or wane, 

- To. Of all the Accumulative Excizes, that of Harth-mo- 
ney or Smoak-money ſeems the beſt ; and that onely becauſe 
the eaſieſt, and cleareſt, and fitteſt to ground a certain Reye- 
nue upon ; it being eaſe to tell the number of Harths, which 
remove not.as Heads or Polls:do = Moreover, *tis more eafie 
eo pay a ſmall Tax, then to alter or abrogate Harths, eyen 
though they are uſeleſs and ſupernumerary ; nor -is'it poſſible 
to.cover them, becauſe moſt of the neighbours know them ; 
nor in new Building will any man who gives forty ſhillings for 
making a Chimney be without it for two. | 

- 21. Here-is.to be noted, that a Harth-money. muſt be but 
ſmall, or elſe 'twill:-be intollerable ; it being more eafie for a 
Gentleman of a thonſand pound per annum to pay for an hun- 
dred Chimneys (few of their Manſton-Hounſes hayins more) 
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&. then for Labourers to pay for two. Moreover, if the Lang< 
he | Lord onely pay this Tax, then is it not an Accumulative Ex- 
ly cize for all, bur a particular Excize upon but one onely Com- 
re modity, namely Houſing. 
It- | 12. Now the Reaſons for Excize are theſe, viz. 
how | Firſt, The Natural Juſtice that every man ſhould pay ac- 
x cording to what he aQtually enjoyeth ; upon which account 'Þ 
e- this T ax is ſcarce forced upon any, and is very light co thoſe, pl 
ad who pleaſe to be content with natural Neceflaries. þ 
ny | Seondly, This Tax if it be not farmed, but regularly col- 
ny leed, engages to thrift, the onely way to enrich a Nation, as | 
Ne by the Dutch and Jews, and by all other men, who have come ? 
= to vaſte Eſtates by Trade, doth appear. '" 
le Thirdly, No man payes double or twice for the ſame thing, = 
bs foraſmuch as nothing can be ſpent but once ; whereas it ts 

frequently ſcen, that otherwiſe men pay both by the Rent of 
e, their Lands, by their Smoaks, by their Titles, and by Cuſtoms, 
ys (which all men do, though Merchants chiefly talk of it) they 
py | alſo pay by Benevolence and by Tyrthes ; whereas in this way 
oo of Excize no man need pay but one way,nor but once, proper- 
"Y ly ſpeaking. | 
hs Fifthly, By this way an exceſſent account may be taken of 
; the Wealth, Growth, Trade, and ſtrength of the Nation at 
"7 all times, All which Reaſons do make not for particular com- "; 8 
for poundings with Þaewkees4anor for letting the whole to farm, A 4 aav4 
iy but for colleRing it by ſpecial Officers, who having a full em- {| - 
ry ployment, will not be a fourth of the charge of our preſent 
, many multiform Levies ; for to pat extraordinary trouble and 
" hazzard upon the Countrey Oilicers, is a ſorer Taxing of 
* them, then to make them pay a ſmall Reward unto practiſed iT 
= | Perſons to be their Subſtitutes. All which are the common Kit 
Fe Objections againſt Exc1ze. _— fb 

13. I ſhonld here adde the manner of Colle&ins it, bur I F! 

ie refer this to the praGice of Holland ; and I might alſo offer how KAN 
72 men may be framed ro be fit for this and other Publick T rults, oy 
W | astohe Cahiers, Store-keepers, ColleC&ors, &c. bur I reter to. 
8 ' this Enquiry unto a more ample and fir occaſion. : "I 
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Errata. 


Pag. line, 


between [who and ſpent] interline [haveJ 

after [want] read [general] inſtead of [more] 

before [ſtarve] interline [needleſly] 

before [cauſe] read [one] inſtead of [the] 

read [#] inſtead of [are] 

read [them] for [him] 

read [their] for [hi] 

read [viz.] for [that i] 

read [72 yer] inſtead of [x ygnoa] 
read [Exciſum?] not [Exciſium] 

read [obligees] not [obliges] 

read [enhanſing} not [exhauſting ] - 
between [way and Land-T ax] interline | of a] 
deleatur [| ſometimes ] 

between [Rents and we] interline [in order to Taxes ] 
between [" ſeldom and enough] interline [7ic ] 
deleatur | with] 
after [hazards] interline [and] 

read omitted] 
read [ apparatus ] inſtead of [appurtenances ] 
after [the interline [" former ] 

after [Land] read [this latter] inſtead [of the] 
deleatur | by ] | = 
between [" &c, and then] interline["could be fertilized ] 
read [worth] not [ work] 
after [market ] interline [ abroad ] 
read [paribus ] not [talibu ] 
read ["conniving ] not [ co) ming 
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| Errata. 
. Pag/lihe. 
39 32  deleaturſ'4s much yo 
ibid, -between[ of andone] interline [the] 
- p>nule. afcer[ Coffee inter [and] 
.- read [_meerly ] for fa" 
- before [certainlyÞinterline [caſe] 
dele [out] 
| read|_ ſoor nor] inſtead of [uſe] 
read ( on] forſof ] 
read[_their] for [the] 
after [Heterodox ] interline [Believer] 
read | wearing?) for [weaving 
read [| defet ] for [ diſſent} 
between | then and i ] interline [it] 
. afrer [7 yet the] interline [” ſaid] 


read offices] fo roficers 


read | ſhared for [" ſhred |] 


read | conſequences ] for [ calamities}] 
read [ anJtor[ no] 
after £7 plentiful? interline [7 year] 


read | medalls] inſtead of [a medal] 
between [conſiſting and great] interline [of ] 
read [4' Eſcu] inſtead of [4d' Eſens] 
read [abating] for [abaſing] 
after [ former] interline [better] 
read [prices] tor [" proceed] 
read | a5 for | the 
read [ families] for [ faculties] 
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